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Art. 1L—THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE, 


Message from the President of the United States to the Two 
Houses of Congress, at the commencement of the Third 
Session of the Thirty-Fourth Congress. 


Tr is written in the Constitution of the United States, that 
the President “shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” This duty the President, for the time being, is 
accustomed to perform, somewhat elaborately, in his message 
to the two kouses of Congress at the opening of each session. 
President Pierce seems to have regarded the commencement 
of the present session as a good opportunity for an argument 
in defense of that great treason against the Constitution and 
the people of the Union, which has been the characteristic 
fact of his administration, and which is his claim to be re- 
membered in history. In making his defense and the defense 
of the conspirators whose instrument he has been, he not only 
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assails, with vituperation as undignified as it is unwarranted, 
those great masses of the people who with voice or vote have 
protested against the treason, but meanders over a very wide 
field of topics in politics and history. Any public document 
of this kind is a legitimate as well as inviting subject of pub- 
lic criticism. When a President of the United States, under 
pretense of giving to Congress information of the state of the 
Union, gives the two Houses a most unscrupulous “ stump 
speech” in the form of a message, the stump speech, thus 
dignified in its form and relations, is not too mean—and the 
Presidential message, thus undignified in its contents, is not 
too high—to be handled by reviewers. 

Wel begin, then, with Mr. Pierce’s apology for introducing 
such matters into an official communication from the President 
to Congress. If he had said, “It has grown into a custom for 
the President to open the session with a discourse on matters 
and things in general, and to such a discourse I therefore 
invite your attention,” there might have been some force in 
the apology, though some would have maintained that such a 
custom “is more “honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance ;” and others would have raised the question, whether 
any former President has really, on any occasion, communica- 
ted to Congress such a mass of mere party politics in the shape 
of a message. But instead of appealing to precedent for an 
apology, he places himself upon higher and independent 
ground. Having premised that it is his duty by the Constitu-’ 
tion to give Congress information of the state of the Union, he 
says that “to do this fully involves exposition of all matters 
in the actual condition of the country, domestic or foreign, 
which essentially concern the general welfare.” If this is so, 
why should he not favor Congress with an account of the vari- 
ous reaping-machines and of the most recent improvements in 
them,—or with a discourse on the practicability of the scheme 
for producing out of flax a substitute for cotton,—or with a full 
description of Mr. Seropyan’s ingenious invention to prevent 
the alteration of bank-notes,—or with a homily on Home Mis- 
sions and the “Southern Aid Society”? Why should not the 
Message expatiate on that theme which certain democratic 
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newspapers of late so much delight in, the diminished spiritu- 
ality of preaching, the need of a pure Gospel, and the dearth 
of revivals? All these themes of discourse are surely “ mat- 
ters in the actual condition of the country,” and matters 
“which essentially concern the general welfare.” 

How, then, does Mr. Pierce excuse himself from the consti- 
tutional duty of introducing these matters into his annual 
message # What is the rule by which these matters are ex- 
cluded, when Mr. Pierce’s definition of his own duty, framed as 
an apology for the actual contents of his message, does not 
exclude them? Certainly there must be some rule which he 
has not thought of, but obvious to common sense—some prin- 
ciple which shows what sort of matter ought to be introduced 
into a Presidential message, and what ought to be excluded. 

Look at the letter of the Constitution. “ He [the President] 
shall from time to time give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” A moder- 
ate share of common sense in the reader of the Constitution, is 
sufficient to see that this clause iyaplies a two-fold limitation of 
the President’s duty in respect to the supposed ignorance of 
the Congress. rst, the information communicated must be 
such as the President knows officially in the performance of his 
appropriate duties, and such as Congress may be supposed not 
to know otherwise than by some communication from the execu- 
tive department of the government. Secondly, it must be such 
information as Congress needs for the intelligent performance 
of its own functions as the legislative body of the Union ; the 
President’s duty of giving information and his duty of recom- 
mending measures necessary and expedient to the common 
welfare, are so united ina single clause of the Constitution, 
that the one is explanatory of the other. The measures which 
he recommends ought to be such as he judges necessary and 
expedient, in view of the information which he communicates 
respecting the state of the Union; and on the other hand, the * 
information communicated ought to be such as will justify the 
measureS recommended. Mr. Pierce himself seems to have 
some dim perception of this, for he says : 
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“While performing his constitutional duty in this respect, the President does 
not speak merely to express personal convictions, but as the Executive Minister 
of the government, enabled by his position, and called upon by his official obli- 
gations, to scan with an impartial eye the interests of the whole, and of every 
part of the United States.” 

Let it be remembered that the author of the document now 
before us “does not speak merely to express personal convic- 
tions.” Let it be remembered that he is speaking to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives in his official quality “as the 
Executive Minister of the government,” and speaking to “ give 
information of the state of the Union” as officially known to 
him. With this in mind, we proceed to observe what the 
topics are on which he thinks it is his duty to give informa- 
tion—or what he calls information to Congress. 

He begins with “the condition of the domestic interests of 
the Union, its agriculture, mines, manufactures, navigation 
and commerce.” On these topics, he gives “ information”— 
or what he regards as such—in the following words : 

“It is necessary only to say that the internal prosperity of the country, its 
contiauous and steady advancement in wealth and population, and in private 
as well as public well-being, attest the wisdom of our institutions, and the pre- 
dominant spirit of intelligence and patriotism, which, notwithstanding oecasional 
irregularities of opinion or action resulting from popular freedom, has distin- 
guished ard characterized the people of America.” 

Now we beg leave to ask—and it is not a captious or hyper- 
critical question—what information of the state of the Union 
does the President give to Congress in the words which we 
have copied? Is there in all this a shadow of a fact which 
Congress does not know perfectly well without any informa- 
tion from him? Would it be anything better than an insult to 
a member of Congress, to suppose him ignorant of what every 
ordinary citizen knows? The “navigation and commerce” of 
the Union are indeed, to some extent, under the official cogni- 
zance of the President, for all the custom-houses are under his 
control. But what does the President know, as President— 
‘what can he know officially—about the “agriculture, mines 
and manufactures” of the country, except when the decennial 
census is taken by his subordinates? The Congress itself, 
assembling from all parts of the Union, cannot but know far 
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more about these subjects, than the President has any oppor- 
tunity of knowing. 

The entire paragraph, then, which makes a show of touching 
upon “ the domestic interests of the Union,” as if some informa- 
tion were to be given about “agriculture, mines, manufac- 
tures, navigation and commerce,” was evidently introduced into 
the message not for use but only for ornament. It is—what 
some people say the “ self-evident truths” in the Declaration of 
Independence are—a “ rhetorical flourish.” If the composition 
of Presidential messages were a department of the fine arts, 
some passages of mere ornament might be allowable—though 
on that point tastes would be likely to differ. But in a docu- 
ment which, legitimately, has no other end or view than simply 
to give information and to recommend measures, anything 
merely ornamental is wholly out of place. 

At this point Mr. Pierce begins with what he evidently re- 
gards as the weightier matter of his message. He proceeds to 
communicate information of the fact that since the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, the people have been occupied with the care 
of electing a President and Vice President for the next term 
of four years. He undertakes to inform Congress what issues 
were involved in the election, and how those issues have been 
determined. He rebukes the people of the Northern States 
for their dislike of slavery, and for their reluctance against the 
extension of that mode of adjusting the relations between cap- 
ital and labor. He undertakes to expound the Constitution, 
and to show that it carries slavery into all the territories of the 
Union. He tries to vindicate the repeal of the prohibition 
known as the Missouri Compromise. He heaps calumnious 
reproaches upon those citizens of the United States, who have 
trusted in the paltering and double-meaning offers of the acts 
for organizing the territories of Kansas and Nebraska, and sup- 
posing that the question of slavery or freedom in those territo- 
ries would be left to the determination of the actual settlers, 
have accepted the offer, and have attempted to make Kansas 
free. In that connection he proceeds to give his own account 
of the interference of the United States government with mili- 
tary force against popular sovereignty in Kansas. The remain- 
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der of the discourse—less than half—is chiefly occupied with 
actual and official “information of the state of the Union.” 

All this variety of topics—all this rambling talk, filling near- 
ly half the message with matters over which the President “ as 
the Executive Minister of the government” has no official super- 
intendence or control—is introduced under the pretence of per- 
forming a constitutional duty. Let us inquire with what pro- 
priety this is done. 

Is it any part of the President’s duty to superintend a Presi- 
dential election? Is he in any way officially cognizant of the 
proceeding, in any shape, from its inception to its close? If so, 
it may be proper for him to give information to Congress on 
that subject. But if the President has, by the Constitution, 
nothing at all to do with his own reélection or with the election 
of his suecessor, and if there is no way in which the process of 
election can come under his official cognizance, then he cannot 
assume to give information to Congress concerning such an 
election, without going out of his province and beconiing “a 
busybody in other men’s matters.” It would have been a 
great oversight if the framers of the Constitution had not eare- 
fully excluded the President from all official connection with 
the business of determining the succession to an oftice of such 
trust and power, and necessarily involving so many tempta- 
tions to the abuse of power. Jealousy of the central executive 
power which the Constitution must needs establish, was a deep 
sentiment not only in the Federal Convention of 1787, but also 
in the American people of 1787. Accordingly, the Constitu- 
tion is so framed that the Federal Executive, from the Presi- 
dent down to the meanest of his subordinates, has no official 
act or duty to perform in the matter of a Presidential election, 
and can take no official notice or cognizance of any step in the 
process. Under the Constitution, the election of a President 
is conducted wholly by the State authorities. Congress has 
power to fix, by a legislative act, the day on which the electors 
shall be appointed in each State, and the day on which the 
several electoral colleges shall simultaneously meet and dis- 
charge their duty; but the election itself is absolutely an affair 
of the States. Each State appoints its proportionate number 
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of Electors in its own way. No popular election is required in 
the proceeding. The Electors, when appointed, are function- 
aries of the State and not of the Union; and so jzalous is the Con- 
stitution on this point that no person holding a seat in Congress, 
or any office of trust or profit under the Federal government, 
is permitted to be an Elector. Their sole duty is to give and 
count their ballots for President and Vice President; and then, 
having subscribed their names to the record of their votes, to 
seal it up and send it to the seat of government, not by any 
Federal officer, but by a messenger of theirown. That sealed 
certificate is sent not to the President of the United States, nor 
to any department or functionary of the executive power, but 
to the President of the Senate. The seals are broken, and the 
votes from all the States are counted up, not in the presence of 
the President or any of his ministers and subordinates, but in 
the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives. The 
President of the United States is suppgsed to know nothing of 
what is done till he receives official notice of the result. How 
impertinent then is it—we might even say, how insolent is it— 
for President Pierce to take upon himself the duty of giving 
information to Congress about the process and result of the 
Presidential election! 

What makes this part of the Message more preposterous, is 
that, at the date of the information thus communicated to Con- 
gress, the constitutional election of the next President had not 
yet taken place. The Electors who were to perform that duty 
had indeed been appointed in all the States, but the appoint- 
ment of Electors is not the election of President, unless the 
election of the members of a legislature is legislation. Con- 
gress met and the Message was sent in, on Monday the first 
day of December,—confidential copies having been previously 
forwarded to remote parts of the country, that the document 
might be published from a thousand presses as soon as the first 
click of the telegraph should dissolve the injunction of secrecy. 
The Electoral Colleges were to be assembled on the Wednesday 
following. Every Elector was at liberty by the Constitution, 
and was bound in conscience, to vote according to his personal 
judgment; and though it was confidently and reasonably ex- 
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pected that a majority of the Electoral votes would be given 
for Mr. Buchanan, not even the sagacity of Mr. Pierce could 
foresee with absolute certainty that some of the Electors who 
had been expected and in some sort pledged to give their votes 
for Mr. Buchanan, would not at last be constrained to vote for 
some other person—as, for example, Mr. Pierce or Mr. Douglas. 
Nay, the election of a President is not really completed till the 
returns are added up and the result declared in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. The public have 
been informed, indeed, through the newspapers, but only in an 
irregular and unofficial way, of what was done in the several 
Electoral Colleges—and there is no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the reports; but it is to be remembered, that the record 
of what was done in each of the Colleges is sealed up, and that 
till the seals have been broken by the President of the Senate 
in a solemn convention of the two houses of Congress, and till 
the result has been officially ascertained and announced, the 
election of the next President is still an unfinished proceeding. 

Whatever precedents there may be, which seem to excuse 
the impertinence, we hold that Mr. Pierce’s attempt to give 
information to Congress concerning the election of his successor, 
was not only a violation of delicacy and propriety, but might 
even have been resented as a breach of the privileges of Con- 
gress. It is for the Congress to give information to the Presi- 
dent, and not forthe President to give information to the Con- 
gress, of what the States have done in the matter of the succession. 
Nor is this a mere punctilio of unmeaning etiquette. Ifthe Presi- 
dent may be allowed to discuss the pending election in his mes- 
sage to Congress, what is there to hinder some future President 
from making his message, on a similar occasion, the vehicle of 
an incendiary appeal to the Electors themselves—an appeal so 
managed as to reach them in the very act of their coming to- 
gether, in the several State Capitals, for the discharge of their 
office ? 

The same confusion of ideas which leads Mr. Pierce to be- 
lieve that it belongs to him by the Constitution to inform Con- 
gress of what the people have been doing about the election of 
his successor, betrays itself in the following statement : 
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“ As the Senators represent the respective States of the Union, and the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives the several constituencies of each State, 
so the President represents the aggregate population of the United States. 
Their election of him is the explicit and solemn act of the sole sovereign au- 
thority of the Union,” 


“The President represents the aggregate population of the 
United States.” In what sense? Is the President elected by 
the aggregate population of the United States? Far from it. 
Mr. Pierce himself knows better than that, for he has just been 
saying that “the determination of the persons who are of right 
or contingently to preside over the administration of the gov- 
ernment, is, under our system, committed to the States and to 
the people.” But even this statement is not correct. The de- 
termination of the persons who are to serve as President and 
Vice President is, under our Constitution, committed to the 
States voting as States, and not at all to the aggregate popula- 
tion of the Union. The States are represented in the Senate 
equally, as sovereigns in a congress of sovereigns. The States 
are represented in the House of Representatives unequally, in 
the ratio of their physical strength, as measured by their popu- 
lation after the exclusion of two-fifths of such persons as are 
neither free nor “ bound to service for a term of years.” The 
States are represented in the electoral colleges, not as equals, 
nor in proportion to their physical strength, but in the com- 
pound ratio (if we may so call it) of their unequal physical 
strength and their equal sovereignty. “The aggregate popu- 
lation of the United States,” as a political power, is unknown 
to our system. Who can forget that three millions of slaves 
are included in “the’ aggregate population of the United 
States?” Yet Mr. Pierce’s theory of the Constitution seems to 
be that the President, instead of being a merely executive func- 
tionary, chosen by the States to perform a certain work as their 
servant, represents in his sublime person “ the aggregate popu- 
lation,” and that their election of him “is the explicit and 
solemn act of the sole sovereign authority of the Union.” And 
this, forsooth, is the genuine “State-Rights democracy,” as 
distinguished from federalism and consolidation. It is to be 
hoped that this distinguished expounder of the Constitution 
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will take some early opportunity of informing the public how 
it is that a certain number of persons representing the States 
for one purpose in the electoral colleges are any more “the 
sole sovereign authority of the Union” than the same number 
of persons representing the States for another purpose in the 
two houses of Congress; and also how it is, if the President 
“represents the aggregate population,” that in the contingency 
of an election by the House of Represeutatives, the State of 
Florida with a population of 87,445 and one Representative, is 
equal to the State of New York, with thirty-three Representa- 
tives and a population of 3,097,394. 

A President who holds such a theory of the nature of his 
own office, may be a weak man, and in some sort well mean- 
ing; but, for all that, he may be, at the same time, a mischiev- 
ous'and dangerous man. Louis Napoleon is at this moment 
ruling the French with a rod of iron, because, according to his 
own theory, he represents, in his imperial person, the aggre- 
gate population of France. Louis XIV embodied the same 
theory of representative government in his well remembered 
apothegm, “I am the State.” Henry VIII of England, when 
he quarreled with the Pope, regarded himself as representing 
the aggregate population of the realm, and on that principle 
he annexed to his crown the headship of the Anglican Church. 
He held, and his advisers held, that all the rights of the laity 
were concentrated in him as the representative of the people— 
the one majestic “lay-elder” of the Church of England. No in- 
telligent person who remembers what means and opportunities 
of corruption are inseparable from the chief executive power 
in such a country as this, can repel the conviction that any 
President, however weak, or however well meaning, who holds 
this representative theory of executive power, must needs be 
dangerous to the republic. 

Having thus introduced the affair of the pending election, 
the President, by way of giving to Congress some further in- 
formation of the state of the Union, proceeds to tell how Mr. 
Franklin Pierce accepts and interprets the fact that a majority 
of the electors appointed by the States are understood to favor 
the election of Mr. Buchanan. He says, “It is impossible to 
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misapprehend the great principles, which, by their recent po- 
litical action, the people of the United States have sanctioned 
and announced ;”—and then he goes on to show, with great 
simplicity, that to his own power of misapprehension, the thing 
which he has just pronounced impossible is perfectly easy. 
He says: 

“They have asserted the constitutional equality of each and all of the States 
of the Union as States; they have affirmed the constitutional equality of each 
and all of the citizens of the United States as citizens, whatever their religion, 
wherever their birth, or their residence, they have maintained the inviolability 
of the constitutional rights of the different sections of the Union ; and they have 
proclaimed their devoted and unalterable attachment to the Union and to the 
Constitution, as objects of interest superior to all subjects of local or sectional 
controversy, as the safeguard of the rights of all, as the spirit and essence of 
the liberty, peace and greatness of the Republic.” 

These affirmations are so remarkable that they deserve to be 
successively considered. Are they true? Is there any sense 
or meaning in one of them? Are they anything else than a 
stolid or wicked misrepresentation of the questions on which 
the people of the United States have been and are divided in 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Pierce holds that the people of the United States— 
or more accurately, the constituencies of the Electoral Colleges— 
in their political action on the fourth of November last, 
“asserted the constitutional equality of each and all of the 
States of the Union as States.” How did they assert this? 
The preferences of the people were divided among three con- 
spicuous candidates for the office of President, each of the three 
representing in some sort a distinct class of sympathies and 
opinions. Mr. Buchanan was identified with a certain confes- 
sion or formula, called the Cincinnati Platform—a form of 
words and phrases cunningly devised to bear a double meaning, 
and differently interpreted according to degrees of latitude. 
Mr. Fillmore represented, ostensibly, the principle of opposi- 
tion to Popery and to the growing influence of naturalized 
Americans, who become citizens without ceasing te be foreign- 
ers. Mr. Fremont represented the principle of opposition to 
the extension of slavery beyond the limits of the States in 
which it now exists, and the policy of an overland communica- 
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tion with the Pacifie States and Territories of the Union. The 
party which nominated the first of these candidates is under- 
stood to have secured a majority of the electoral votes. The 
supporters of the other candidates are therefore, and to that 
extent, defeated. But how do these facts involve or imply the 
statement that “the people of the United States in their late 
political action have asserted the constitutional equality of each 
and all of the States of the Union as States?” No such ques- 
tion as that of the constitutional equality of the States was 
either directly or indirectly presented to the people to be de- 
cided by their votes. No candidate, no party, no platform, 
no proposed scheme of policy, denied, by even the remotest 
implication, the constitutional equality of the States. Indeed, 
who can tell what Mr. Pierce means by this phrase, “ Constitu- 
tional equality,” in such a connection? By the Federal Con- 
stitution, the States are equal in the Senate, and equal in the 
election of a President by the House of Representatives. They 
are equally restrained by the limitations which the Constitu- 
tion imposes on the exercise of State sovereignty, and equally 
protected by the provisions and prohibitions which limit the 
power of the General Government. In other respects they are 
unequal by the Constitution. They are unequal as States in 
the House of Representatives, and unequal in their Electoral 
votes for President. They are unequal in their payments to 
the.support of the Federal Government; and they partake un- 
equally in the benefits and the corrupting infiuences of appro- 
priations and disbursements from the Federal treasury. Who 
has proposed to disturb the equality of the States as determined 
and guarded by the Constitution of the Union? There is no 
constitutional equality of the States, other than that which the 
Constitution recognizes, and which it limits and protects. 
Perhaps the author of the work before us, if subjected to a 
free examination on the meaning of his own words, might 
be brought to say—what indeed he seems to imply in the 
sequel of his discourse—that by the phrase “Constitutional 
equality of each and all of the States,” he means something 
very different from the obvious import of the words. Perhaps 
the thing that was in his mind, and which it did not seem 
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quite euphemious to utter boldly and distinctly, was to ths 
effect,—the people of the United States by their recent politi- 
cal action have asserted that slavery and not liberty is the 
basis of social order in all the Territories of the Union, and 
that the local law of Virginia and Alabama, annihilating the 
self-evident and inalienable rights of human beings, and not 
the law of Massachusetts and Ohio, protecting and vindicating 
those rights for every human being on the soil, must be the 
law in every Territory, till the people of that Territory shall 
have been admitted to the Union as a sovereign State. But 
by what sort of figure is it that this gross and obvious inequal- 
ity is called equality? By what flight of imagination is it that 
this obtrusion of the local laws of Virginia and Alabama upon 
the Territories, and this exclusion of the laws of Massachusetts 
and Ohio, is called “the constitutional equality of each and 
all of the States of the Union as States?’ The States which 
legalize slavery, are the minority when counted simply as 
States ; still more are they the minority in population, in wealth, 
in all the elements of national strength. By what principle of 
logic or by what rule of grammar or rhetoric is it that “the 
constitutional equality of the States” can be understood to 
mean the domination of that minority over the majority in a 
matter which concerns the Unionas a whole? “Constitutional 
equality of the States,’ quoth Mr. Pierce;—what does this 
mean? Whosays it means that throughout the Territories, which . 
are the common property of the Union, and which are to be 
colonized and governed for the common benefit of the Union 
as a whole through all ages, the laws of the minority of States— 
laws which by the universal verdict of mankind are in conflict 
with the growth of material riches, with the general diffusion 
of knowledge, with the safety and peace of society, and with 
the first principles of justice—are to supersede and nullify the 
laws which the majority of the States have made for the protec- 
tion of the most sacred personal rights ¢ 

So when the Message informs Congress that, in the late 
choice of Presidential Electors, the people of the United States 
have asserted the constitutional equality of all citizens as citi- 
zens, it affirms that the people have given their suffrages on a 
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question which was by no manner of implication involved in 
the conflict of parties. Neither those whose preference was 
for Mr. Fremont, nor those whose preference was for Mr. Fill- 
more, proposed to impair, in any sense, the constitutional 
equality of all citizens of the United States as citizens. The 
prohibition of slavery in the Territories, as demanded by the 
supporters of Mr. Fremont, would affirm and maintain instead 
of denying or impairing the constitutional equality of citizens 
from all the States. The emigrant from Connecticut and the 
emigrant from South Carolina, meeting in the Territories, 
would find themselves invested with precisely the same privi- 
leges and governed by the same laws. Nor would the modifi- 
cation of the naturalization laws, as demanded by the party 
which had Mr. Fillmore for its candidate, trench in any way 
upon the constitutional equality of all citizens as citizens. Not 
even an Irishman could perpetrate such a bull as to suppose 
that a foreigner is a citizen before he is naturalized. If there 
had been a proposition to disfranchise any class of American 
citizens, whether of native or of foreign birth, or to withdraw 
from any class, native or naturalized, any share of the protec- 
tion which the Federal government owes to every citizen of 
any State; and if the success of such a proposition had been 
identified with the success of any defeated candidate ; then it 
might have been said with some plausibility that the people 
have asserted by their votes the constitutional equality of all 
citizens as citizens. 

Mr. Pierce’s language at this point reminds us of an attempt 
which has been made in a certain high quarter to deny and 
take away the constitutional equality of one class of American 
citizens—an attempt for which the now expiring administra- 
tion is responsible. Within the last year, as the newspapers 
have told us, Mr. Pierce’s Secretary of State has officially de- 
nied that any colored citizen of whatever State can be recog- 
nized and certified by that department as a citizen of the 
United States. Perhaps the newsperer statement of the 
grounds on which the customary passports were denied to cer- 
tain free colored Americans who desired to visit Europe in the 
prosecution of their lawful business, is materially erroneous. 
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But if the statement is substantially correct, we cannot but 
marvel that a decision which so outrages the Constitution in a 
vital point—a decision which assumes for a mere subordinate 
of the President a power belonging essentially to the States, 
and carefully withheld from the Federal government as created 
by the Constitution—has awakened so little attention. We 
are surprised that such a decision has proceeded from the pres- 
ent Secretary, whose official course has been in most respects 
so worthy of commendation. In our view, not even the legali- 
zation of slavery in the Territories is more significant of the 
progress of political corruption in our general government, than 
is this rescript from the department of State. Who are citizens 
of the United States ¢ What is the idea of a citizen as recognized 
in the Constitution? On this point the Constitution limits the 
sovereignty of the States only in two particulars. First, [Art. I, 
Sec. 8,] it provides that Congress shall have power “ to estab- 
lish a uniform rule of naturalization ;’ and therefore no State 
in its separate sovereignty can make a foreigner a citizen. 
Secondly, [Art. IV, See. 2,] it provides that “the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens in the several States,” and therefore no State in 
its separate sovereignty can deny to any citizen of any other 
State any of the privileges and immunities of citizenship. 
With these limitations, the question of citizenship is in the 
hands of each State sovereignty, precisely as it would be if 
there were no Union. The Union of the States, as made “ more 
perfect” by the Constitution, makes every citizen of any State 
a citizen of the United States. To affirm that free people of 
color, because of their complexion or their lineage, cannot be 
citizens of the United States, is to deny that they can be citi- 
zens of any State. But in some States at least—cértainly in 
all those States which refuse to recognize color as the ground 
of any legal distinction or disability among the inhabitants— 
the colored inhabitants are citizens, and any one of them who 
may have occasion to visit foreign countries, has the same 
right to a passport as Mr. Van Buren or Mr. Fillmore, and the 
same right with either of those gentlemen to be protected by 
the stars and stripes, or to command, in case of need, the official 
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aid of consuls and embassadors. Slaves, we frankly admit, are 
not citizens. Though born upon the soil, they are hereditary 
captives, foreigners and enemies who have a rightful quarrel 
with the government. Till they cease to be chattels and the pre- 
cess of emancipation is begun, the relation between them and 
the State is simply that of perpetual hostility. Slaves, like 
prisoners of war in the power of an enemy may indeed be 
legally guilty of attempting to escape, of conspiracy, of insur- 
rection, and of many other crimes against the power that holds 
them captive; but to that power they owe no more allegiance 
than the prisoner of war does to the government that holds 
him. A slave may be scourged for disobedience, may be shot 
in an insurrection, may be hung, drawn and quartered ; but he 
cannot be guilty of treason, for treason presupposes allegiance. 
The State of North Carolina may disfranchise her own free 
people of color, if she will—may deny that they are citizens of 
hers—may even reduce them to slavery in the exercise of her 
sovereignty ; and the government of the Union cannot interfere. 
So, on the other hand, the State of South Carolina may convert 
her slaves into citizens, if she will, and the government of the 
United States will have as little right to interfere with that 
exercise of her sovereignty. Those enfranchised people of color, 
no longer slaves but citizens, will be, by virtue of that enfran- 
chisement, citizens of the United States, partakers in the Con- 
stitutional equality of all citizens as citizens. It seems strange 
that something of this did not occur to Mr. Pierce, while pen- 
ning “the sounding” if not “glittering generalities” of the passage 
now in question. How could he fail to remember that unless 
his own Secretary of State has thoroughly perverted the Con- 
stituiion, his talk of the constitutional equality of all citizens 
as citizens is a paltry cheat? If the Constitution of the Union 
is to be construed as denying and excluding the citizenship of 
colored “native Americans,” born free, or enfranchised by the 
States in which they were born, then no free colored man can 
have access to the Federal Courts as a suitor under that clause 
of the Constitution (Art. III, Sec. 2) which provides that the 
judicial power of the General Government shall extend to con- 
troversies between citizens of different States. A free colored 
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merchant or artisan in Philadelphia, being a citizen of Penn- 
sylvania, and having a just and lawful claim against a resident 
in Baltimore, may be excluded from the prosecution of his 
claim because, forsooth, he is not a citizen. If, to evade this diffi- 
culty Mr. Marey and his chief, Mr. Pierce, shall undertake 
to distinguish between two kinds or degrees of citizenship, and 
to say that free colored Americans are citizens in such a sense 
that they may sue in a Federal Court, but are not citizens in 
such a sense that their citizenship may be certified in a pass- 
port from the Department of State, then we submit that if there 
is any such thing as “the constitutional equality of all citizens 
as citizens,” it needs to be asserted by the people of the United 
States more unequivocally than it could be asserted in the late 
choice of Presidential Electors. 

Still more preposterous is the affirmation that the people 
have asserted “the inviolability of the constitutional rights of 
the different sections of the Union.” “Sections of the Union” 
are wholly unknown to the Constitution. The Union, as the 
Constitution regards it, does not consist of sections at all, but 
only of States. The last crotchet fof the crotchety John C. 
Calhoun, was a proposal to amend the Constitution by intro- 
ducing into it the idea of Northern and Southern sections, and 
of the equality of the sections—an “ amendment” which would 
annihilate the whole genius of the Constitution, and could 
hardly fail to dissolve the Union in a twelve-month. But 
President Pierce is of opinion that all “ the different sections 
of the Union ”—that is, (if he really means anything,) any two 
sections made by any dividing line, whether it run across the 
map from East to West or from North to South—have certain 
inviolable rights, guaranteed by the Constitution asit is. This 
is the worst kind of nonsense. States have rights. Sections, as 
distinguished from States, havenone. The Constitution guards 
against the tendency to sectional unions within the Union, by 
providing that “no State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, enter into any compact or agreement with another State.” 
But for this prohibition, we should have had, long ago, sectional 
vonfederacies of States within the Union, contending for the 
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inviolability of their rights as sections, and breaking the Union 
into fragments. 

From this point, the discourse before us proceeds to handle 
more distinctly, but with continual misrepresentation, the 
question which has become, and which is destined still to be, 
the transcendent question in all political agitations and divis- 
ions among the people of this country. The question of 
slavery, as related to the powers and duties of the Federal 
Government, and to the responsibilities, rights and interests of 
every citizen under the Federal Constitution—the question of 
slavery, as related to our national legislation, and to the whole 
course and system of our national policy at home and abroad— 
has become the paramount question. Ten years ago, in an 
article on “the State of Political Parties,” * when the Mexi- 
ean war had not yet been concluded, and when the gold of 
California had not yet been discovered, we inferred, from 
various sources of evidence, that the political parties then 
existing were to be dissolved by the force of interests and 
questions which must needs supersede and throw into the 
shade all the old issues on which the people were divided. In 
the close of that article we said— 

“The war has already precipitated upon the country a Missouri question 
and more than a Missouri question, descending upon the field of polities like an 
avalanche of fire, and illuminating the remotest point of vision with its por- 
tentous glare. What will become of all other questions upon which parties 
are now marshaled, when that one question shall be found standing in the way 
of every party and every politician, as a question not to be evaded? What 
will become of all existing parties, when the Union shall be shaken with the 
inquiry, not whether the Wilmot proviso shall be attached to an appropriation 
for the purchase of peace; nor whether atreaty for the acquisition of territory 
shall be ratified without the proviso appended; but simply and directly 
whether the glorious old ordinance of 1787 shall be incorporated as funda- 
mental law in acts for the organization of territorial governments between the 
upper Rio Grande and the Pacific. That question, be it remembered, will not 
be a question of the abolition of slavery, but, for the first time since our inde- 
pendence, a question of the deliberate abolition of freedom by the sovereign 
legislation of the Union. For it cannot be forgotten that in all those regions 
there is now no slave; the fandamental law there is the law of freedom. That 
question, moreover, will not be whether a soil and climate that repel the free 





* New Englander, 1847, pp. 806-820. 
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and hardy laboring emigrant, and invite the teil of negroes for the cultivation 
of cotton and the cane, shall be given up to the planters of the South, but it 
will be, whether a country created for the abode of freemen, where the winds 
sweep pure over rugged mountains, and where the sloping hill sides are made 
for flocks and the valleys for corn, shall have slavery imposed upon it, by our 
legislation, as the memorial of our conquest. The voices from the North and 
from the West that will thunder the answer to that question, will be the utter- 
ance of no third ‘ party.’” 


The experienced and practical statesmanship of ten years 
ago—or rather that which was then regarded as such—ex- 
hausted itself, and fell dead, in the attempt to evade that 
question by what were called “the Compromise Measures of 
1850.” By those measures—which, so far as slavery in the 
Territories was concerned, were merely concessions to the 
rapacity and insolence of the slave-trading power—the ques- 
tion was adjourned; and shallow politicians thought it never 
would come up again, at least in theirday. And indeed it did 
not come up again till Clay and Webster were both dead. 
But sooner than any of the compromisers of 1850 anticipated, 
and in a form which nobody could have anticipated, the ques- 
tion returned. Men of experience and sagacity in public 
affairs had verily thought that a great question like that of 
liberty or slavery in the Territories—a question between right 
and wrong—a question between two opposite systems of social 
order—a question involving all the interests of the Union, and 
drawing after it the destiny of coming ages—could be disposed 
of effectually and finally by a shuffling compromise ; and that 
old political factions could be kept alive as “ national parties,” 
when the questions in which they had their being were already 
obsolete. That opinion, sanctioned by the mighty names of 
Webster and Clay, and sustained, unscrupulously, by the offi- 
cial influence of the then acting President, seemed likely to 
prevail. Were not “the compromise measures” necessary to 
the preservation of the Union, and had not the Union been 
preserved ¢ 

Men, blindly and timidly conservative, who can be fright- 
ened into the opinion that the Union is always at the merey of 
any swaggering “fire-eater” that threatens it, were delighted to 
find that the Union had been saved, and that all agitating 
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questions about slavery had been finally settled. But men of 
another sort, both in Congress and out of it, knew, all the while, 
that such a question as that about slavery in the Territories— 
such a question as whether slavery shall be upheld and 
propagated by the power of the Federal Government—can 
never be got rid of by any dodge, however agile or ingenious. 
What they foresaw, came to pass sooner than they expected. 
The proposal to rescind that old prohibition by which the 
regions west of Missouri to the Rocky Mountains, and north- 
ward to the British possessions, had been reserved to be the 
home of freemen, reépened the question that had been “settled 
forever.” Even the new party which, in the absence ot old issues, 
had been organized on the principle of opposition to the exist- 
ing facilities for the naturalization of foreigners, lost its foot- 
hold in the Northern States, and was swept along in the 
mighty current of opposition to the great measure of Mr. 
Pierce’s administration, the extension of slavery into Kansas. 
So intense and general was that opposition, that the convention 
of Mr. Pierce’s own partisans, filled as it was with the stipendi- 
aries of his administration, did not dare to nominate him for 
reélection, or to nominate anybody who was personally con- 
cerned in that great iniquity. And when they had selected 
for their eandidate the least objectionable of all their leading 
men—the one whose absence from the country had relieved 
him from the necessity of taking any conspicuous or active 
part in the conspiracy for the extension of slavery into Kansas 
—even then the expression of public opinion, through the 
ballot-boxes, in all the Northern and Northwestern States, was 
of a character which Mr. Pierce is careful not to recognize in 
this Message ; but which his successor, and the party that elects 
him, will be likely to remember with a salutary awe. 

The fact then is, that the characteristic measure of Mr. 
Pierce’s administration—a measure undertaken in notorious 
subserviency to that narrow and insolent sectionalism which 
thinks to govern the Union by perpetually threatening to 
dissolve it—has had the effect of arraying all the free States 
this side of the Rocky Mountains, excepting New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and the Egyptian part of Illinois and Indiana, 
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in a testimony that has already mollified the chivalry of Gov- 
ernor Wise himself. But instead of recognizing this fact, it 
suited Mr. Pierce’s purpose, compiling his Message from the 
electioneering paragraphs of the Union newspaper, and from 
other sources of that sort, to say that because Mr. Buchanan was 
to be elected President, therefore the people of the United 
States had “emphatically condemned the idea of organizing 
in these United States mere geographical parties, of marshal- 
ing in hostile array towards each other the different parts of 
the country, North or South, East or West.” 

If we might put our own meaning into the words just quoted, 
we could make them true. Mr. Douglas, whose aspirations 
towards the Chief Magistracy have been for years no secret— 
the man who, as chairman of the Committee on Territories, 
was foremost in the Senate to incorporate with the organic 
laws of Kansas and Nebraska a repeal of the old prohibition of 
slavery—could not even obtain from the leaders of his party, 
assembled in convention, a nomination for the Presidency. 
They knew that with the odium of that great treason on their 
candidate, they could not but be defeated. Mr. Pierce—the 
President who, to outbid Mr. Douglas in the competition for 
that sectional patronage which has always been so potent, gave 
the power and influence of his high office to the crime of in- 
troducing slavery by ruffian violence into Kansas—could not 
obtain the nomination from a convention crowded with his own 
beneficiaries, who knew him to be hungering and thirsting for 
a reélection, as they themselves were hungering and thirsting 
for a renewal of their terms of office. They tried ; but the con- 
vention knew too well the temper of the people. Mr. Buchan- 
an—nominated because he was less implicated than the others 
in the conspiracy for surrendering the welfare of the Territo- 
ries, and the national interest in the Territories, to the demand 
of an insolent sectionalism—succeeds by the almost undivided 
vote of the Southern section, with the aid of a few Electoral 
votes obtained in the free States by representing him as iden- 
tified with freedom in Kansas. The intimations are unequivo- 
cal that the interest of a peculiar sectional institution, ad- 
verse in its nature to the interest of liberty and justice, and to 
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all the interests of the country as a whole, is not always to pre- 
dominate in the government of the Union. 

“Mere geographical parties!” Such is the phrase which 
Mr. Pierce, addressing Congress in his official character as 
President, employs, in contempt of truth still more than of 
grammar, to designate the millions of his countrymen, who 
have testified by voice and vote, their opposition to the exten- 
sion of slavery. He knows that throughout the Southern sec- 
tion, the sentiment of opposition to slavery and of sympathy 
with the effort to limit its extension, is kept down only by a 
bloody and ferocious despotism—a despotism more tremblingly 
anxious in its vigilance, and more relentless in its rage, than 
that which reigns at Vienna or at St. Petersburg. He knows 
that the thunders of popular suffrage in the recent elections 
throughout the free States, have intimated to the thousands of 
oppressed white citizens in the slave States—of whom Profes- 
sor Hedrick may be taken as the representative—that the day 
of their deliverance is drawing nigh. He knows that those 
thunders are prophetic of a day, not far remote, when the lib- 
erty of white men in the slave States—their liberty to think, 
and to read and inquire that they may think—their liberty to 
speak, to write, to print and publish what they think—their 
liberty to give their votes according to their own convictions 
of what the public welfare demands, and to consult and co- 
éperate for that end with each other, and with their fellow- 
citizens elsewhere—will be no longer a mere theory, notoriously 
false, fit only to glitter among the sounding and tinkling gen- 
eralities of a Presidential discourse on things in general—but a 
solid and impregnable fact. 

Observe how willfully, and with what an air of innocent sim- 
plicity, the author before us ignores the grim reality of things 
in “the state of the Union,” about which he is discoursing : 


“Perfect liberty of association for politieal objects, and the widest scope of 
discussion, are the reeeived and ordinary conditions of government in our coun- 
try. Our institutions, formed in the spirit of confidence in the intelligence and 
integrity of the people, do not forbid citizens, either individually or associated 
together, to attack by writing, speech, or any other methods short of physical 
force, the Constitution and the very existence of the Union.” 
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“ Our institutions do not forbid citizens to attack by writing, 
speech, or any other methods short of physical force, the Con- 
stitution and the very existence of the Union.” True, and for 
five and twenty years the Constitution and the very existence 
of the Union have been attacked in some of the Southern 
States, by writing, speech, and every other method, except 
that which is too costly for Southern credit, and too perilous 
perhaps for the courage of the conspirators—the method of 
“levying war” against the United States. But of this, our 
Union-loving President, lecturing Congress like a professor 
from the chair once occupied by Andrew Jackson, would seem 
to be as ignorant as Oliver Twist was of life in London, when 
the “artful dodger” pronounced him so “jolly green.” His 
patriotic heart, as we shall see, is full of very different matter. 

“ Perfect liberty of association for political objects, and the 
widest scope of discussion, are the received and ordinary con- 
ditions of government in owr country.” Is thisso? If it is, 
then the States in which “ perfect liberty of association for po- 
litical objects” does not exist, and in which “ the widest scope 
of discussion” is a nuisance to be abated by the mob with tar 
and feathers, hemp and torch—are not included “ in owr coun- 
try.” Certainly those States are not, in any sense, under “the 
received and ordinary conditions of government in our country.” 
And we must be allowed to suggest that if Mr. Pierce, 
when he informs Congress of the state of the Union, as the 
Constitution requires him to do, must needs travel out of the 
range and purview of the executive administration, which is 
his proper province—if he must needs give information of 
matters with which the President as head of the executive de- 
partment in the Federal Government has nothing to do, and 
with which Congress as the legislative department in the Fed- 
eral Government has nothing to do—then surely an anomaly so 
monstrous and ominous as this, ought not to pass without notice. 
But of this anomaly, so patent to the world—of this anomaly, 
which in some sense actually dissolves the Union, by making 
those States (so far as “ perfect liberty of association for polit- 
ical objects anc. the widest scope of discussion” are concerned) 
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another country than ours,—the patriotic author of the Mes- 
sage seems entirely ignorant. 

Instead of this, a very different topic is, in his view, perti- 
nent to the occasion, and to his constitutional duty of commu- 
nicating information on the state of the Union. He gives an 
ignorant and blundering account of the Anti-slavery Societies, 
and of their influence on political parties : 


“ Under the shelter of this great liberty, and protected by the laws and usages 
of the government they assail, associations have been formed, in some of the 
States, of individuals, who pretending to seek only to prevent the spread of the 
institution of slavery into the present or future inchoate States of the Union, 
are really inflamed with desire to change the domestic institutions of existing 
States. To accomplish their objects they dedicate themselves to the odious task 
of depreciating the government organization which stands in their way, and of 
calumniating, with indiscriminate invective, not only the citizens of particular 
States, with whose laws they find fault, but all others of their fellow-citizens 
throughout the country, who do not participate with them in their assaults 
upon the Constitution, framed and adopted by our fathers, and claiming for the 
privileges it has secured, and the blessings it has conferred, the steady support 
and grateful reverence of their children. They seek an object which they well 
know to be a revolutionary one. They are perfectly aware that the change in 
the relative condition of the white and black races in the slaveholding States, 
which they would promote, is beyond their lawful authority ; that to them isa 
foreign object; that it cannot be effected by any peaceful instrumentality of 
theirs ; that for them, and the States of which they are citizens, the only path 
to its accomplishment is through burning cities, and ravaged fields, and slaugh- 
tered populations, and al] that there is most terrible in foreign, complicated with 
civil and servile war; and that the first step in the attempt is the forcible dis- 
ruption of a country embracing in its broad bosom a degree of liberty, and an 
amount of individual and public prosperity, to which there is no parallel in 
history, and substituting in its place hostile governments, driven at once and 
inevitably into mutual devastation and fratricidal carnage, transforming the 
now peaceful and felicitous brotherhood into a vast permanent camp of armed 
men like the rival monarchies of Europe and Asia. Well knowing that such, 
and such only, are the means and the consequences of their plans and purposes, 
they endeavor to prepare the people of the United States for civil war by doing 
everything in their power to deprive the Constitution aud the laws of moral 
authority, and to undermine the fabric of the Union by appeals to passion and 
sectional prejudice, and by indoctrinating its people with reciprocal hatred, 
and by educating them to stand face to face as enemies, rather than shoulder 
to shoulder as friends.” 


It may be presumed that Mr. Franklin Pierce, when he was 
a small New Hampshire politician, and a county-court lawyer, 
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was as ignorant as men of that class generally are, concerning 
the ideas, plans and operations of the Anti-slavery Societies. 
But when he had been, for nearly four years, occupied with 
the cares and labors of statesmanship, end accustoming him- 
self to survey with comprehensive view the interests, not only 
of the “ Democratic party ” in his native State, but of the whole 
Union, he ought to have been sufficiently informed on such a 
topic, not to crowd, into so narrow a compass, s0 many gross 
errors of statement as are found in the paragraph just quoted. 
Surely, if he felt himself required to inform Congress concern- 
ing the Anti-slavery Societies as one item in his exhibit of 
“the state of the Union,” he ought to have been at the trouble 
to obtain the information, in some official or unofficial way, 
instead of undertaking to communicate information officially 
on a subject about which he has only some vulgar and indefi- 
nite impressions. We ourselves have never been connected 
with any of those Societies, and have never patronized or fa- 
vored their operations; and yet we have some knowledge on 
this subject, and would have cheerfully communicated it to the 
President, if we had been aware that he needed it for such a 
purpose. Or if official information had been desired, a cireu- 
lar to the Secretaries of the various Societies in question would 
have brought back speedy and authentic returns. But it needs 
no special information to know that those associations have 
never “ pretended to seek only to prevent the spread of the in- 
stitution of slavery.” On the contrary, they have always pro- 
essed, without equivocation, that they were “inflamed with 
desire to change the domestic institutions of existing States.” 
Nor is it true of them, generally, that “they dedicate them- 
selves to the odious task of depreciating the government or- 
ganization which stands in their way”—if by that phrase, 
“ government organization,” we are to understand the govern- 
ment instituted and organized by the Federal Constitution. 
There is indeed one association, or cluster of associations, chief- 
ly controlled by men who habitually inveigh against the 
Constitution, the Union, the State Governments and all civil 
government, the Churches, the Christian Ministry, the Sab- 
bath, the Bible as an inspired book, and even against all Anti- 
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slavery Societies other than their own. But the individuals 
who control that association never had much influence on pub- 
lic opinion ; and at this moment their influence is less consider- 
able than ever. The other Anti-slavery associations regard 
the Constitution of the United States as essentially an Anti- 
slavery Constitution, and hold that it needs only to be intelli- 
gently and honestly administered. Some of them even hold 
that the Constitution, by its own force as the supreme law of 
the land, makes slavery an unlawful thing, not only in the 
Territories, but in all the States. The leaders and supporters 
of these associations have made the name of “ Abolitionists” 
odious, by claiming it as exclusively their own ; while the pat- 
rons and defenders of slavery have been willing to strengthen 
their cause by associating the idea of the “ abolition” of slavery 
with whatever errors and extravagances can be imputed, truly 
or falsely, to the Anti-slavery Societies. As for the charge 
against these societies that they “ calumniate with indiscrimin- 
ate invective, not only the citizens of particular States, but all 
others of their fellow-citizens who do not participate with them 
in their assaults upon the Constitution,”’* we frankly admit 
that the persons thus accused have been, as a body, somewhat 
distinguished for the sweeping indiscriminateness of their invec- 
tive not only against all slaveholders, but against the South gen- 
erally, and against all men who reject their distinctive doctrine 
of immediate emancipation—j ust as Mr. Pierce, in the work 
now under review, distinguishes himself by “ indiscriminate 
invective ” against the millions of his fellow-citizens who oppose 
the great political crimes of his administration. 

To the remainder of Mr. Pierce’s invective against the 
Anti-slavery associations, a summary answer may be given. 
Whatever may be true of the few individuals who amuse them- 
selves and their neighbors by meeting, now and then, to burn 
the Constitution and to dissolve the Union by a formal vote,— 
it is not true of the Anti-slavery Societies as a body, and never 





* In all such phrases as this, “ assaults upon the Constitution,” Mr. Pierce in- 
sinuates the mischievous falsehood, continually repeated in some quarters, that 
an assault upon slavery is an assault upon the Constitution. 
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has been, that “they seek an object which they know to be a 
revolutionary one”—unless every reformation is a revolution. 
They are not aware—they most earnestly deny—that the 
abolition of slavery “cannot be effected by any peaceful in- 
strumentality of theirs.” They do not believe that “the only 
path for them” to the abolition of slavery “is through burning 
cities” and all that, ending with “all that is most terrible 
in foreign, complicated with civil and servile war.” They do 
not believe “that the first step in the attempt is the forcible 
disruption” of the Union. They do not “endeavor to prepare 
the people of the United States for civil war.” On the contra- 
ry, they honestly believe that slavery can be abolished in the 
slaveholding States by the force of an awakened and concen- 
trated public opinion, pouring upon the hideous barbarism of 
the trade in human beings, the collected scorn and indignation 
of the world. They believe that it is their mission to rouse 
and evoke the public opinion of the free States and of the 
world, and so to bring about the abolition of slavery by a 
moral influence on the people of the slaveholding States, and 
through them upon their laws and institutions. So notorious 
is all this, that we even suspect Mr. Pierce of knowing it. 

The author of the Message proceeds to intimate that but for 
“such unwarrantable interference, foreign and domestic,” 
there would never have been any opposition to slavery, or to 
the political combinations and movements for the extension of 
slavery ; and that but for “violent attack from the North” 
there would have been a loving and lamb-like meekness at the 
South. He then adds: 


“Thus in the progress of events we had reached that consummation, which 
the voice of the people has now so pointedly rebuked, of the attempt, of a por- 
tion of the States, by a sectional organization and movement, to usurp the con- 
trol of the Government of the United States.” 


We beg our readers to recollect distinctly what it is which 
Mr. Pierce, speaking to Congress in his official character as 
President of the United States, denounces in these opprobrious 
terms. What is it which he designates as “the attempt of a 
portion of the States, by a sectional organization and move- 
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‘ 
ment, to usurp the control of the government of the United 
States?” Just this. The long-established policy of the Union 
was, to prohibit slavery in the Territories. That policy, older 
than the Constitution, was confirmed by the first Congress un- 
der the existing form of government; it has been reaflirmed 
and ratified, in various modes, by successive acts of National 
legislation, through a period of sixty years; it has been sanc- 
tioned by all the most honored names in the history of Ameri- 
can statesmanship, and by the official signatures of Presidents 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, and Polk; 
but now at last the administration of President Pierce has 
committed itself to the abrogation of that policy. The ques- 
tion whether so great an innovation on the long-settled policy 
of our government in one of the most momentous of our na- 
tional interests, shall stand,—has become, and will continue to 
be, a dominant and agitating question in our national politics. 
In the sixteen free States, the voice of the people has uttered 
itself through the press, through the action of legislative assem- 
blies, and at the ballot-boxes, with vehement disapprobation of 
the change. In the fifteen slaveholding States, the new policy, 
naturally enough, is sustained by a strong and imperious ma- 
jority, and the opposition to it, though intelligent and widely 
diffused, is overawed by violence, and for the most part latent. 
The unanimous Electoral vote of all the slaveholding “ section” 
(with the sole exception of Maryland, where antipathy to Pa- 
pists and foreigners was stronger than zeal for the slave-trade) 
was given for Mr. Buchanan ; but the few additional votes that 
were needed to make him President, could not be obtained, 
even in those free States which are most infected with Southern 
influence, without pledges from him, or from his friends and 
supporters, that his election would, surely and safely, establish 
freedom in the Territories. But for those pledges, which are 
now soon to be redeemed or falsified, the old policy of the gov- 
ernment would have been restored at once and forever. This 
earnest adherence of the millions in the free States to the poli- 
cy of Washington and Jefferson for the regulation of the Ter- 
ritories—this and nothing else—is what Mr. Pierce has the 
impudence to denominate “the attempt of a portion of the 
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States, by a sectional organization and movement, to usurp the 
control of the government of the United States.” Sectional / 
Is it sectional for the slaveholding States to vote in solid pha- 
lanx for the extension of slavery? Oh, no! Is it sectional for 
citizens of the free States to vote for the extension of freedom ? 
Oh, yes! Usurp! That is the word by which Mr. Franklin 
Pierce, “ dressed in a little brief authority,” describes the ef- 
fort of earnest and patriotic millions. Shame on the shameless 
man, who thus from his high place insults his fellow-citizens 
in the free States for using their unquestionable rights under 
the Federal Constitution, according to their own judgment of 
what is demanded by the welfare of the Union! 

At the same time, the author of this Message acknowledges 
his “ confident belief that the great body of those” whom he 
thus officially denounces and insults, “ are sincerely attached 
to the Constitution and the Union,” and would shrink “from 
any conscious act of disunion or civil war.” Yet he insists 
that “they have entered into a path which leads nowhere, un- 
less it be to civil war and disunion.” With a signal and sig- 
nificant confusion of language, he affirms that “the successive 
stages of their progress have consisted of a series of secondary 
issues, each of which professed to be confined within constitu- 
tional and peaceful limits, but which attempted indirectly what 
few men were willing to do directly, that is, to act aggressively 
against the constitutional rights of nearly one-half of the thirty- 
one States.” 

Let us analyze this statement. It affirms that the millions 
who uphold the ancient policy for the regulation of the Terri- 
tories, and who insist upon its restoration, are in a path to 
civil war and disunion. If this means that the propagandists 
of slavery, in whose interest the new policy is inaugurated, 
will resort to civil war and disunion, unless all opposition is 
withdrawn, it is a threat which the free people of this country 
cannot heed without basely surrendering their own constitu- 
tional freedom. If it means anything else, it is only a proph- 
ecy ; and, in New England and the North, Mr. Pierce happens 
to be an illustration of the Jewish proverb about a prophet in 
his own country. The prophet seems to forget for the moment 
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that the great work of his own administration, removing old 
landmarks and subverting a long-established policy, has been 
achieved in the name of “the Progressive Democracy ;” and 
that those who stand for the ancient policy, are, in this matter 
certainly, the conservative party inthe Union. Of this con- 
servative party, it is affirmed that “thus far” “the successive 
stages of their progress have consisted of a series of secondary 
issues.” Secondary to what? If the “issues” which, in their 
“series,” have constituted those “ stages of progress” have 
been secondary,—what, in the name of wonder and of gram- 
mar, was, or is the primary issue? Each of the secondary 
issues, it is said, “ professed to be confined within constitu- 
tional and peaceful limits ;” but they all “ attempted indirectly 
what few men would be willing to do directly.” In other 
words, at each stage in the progress of the men who now stand 
to defend the old landmarks of freedom, those men have pre- 
tended that they were pursuing only a constitutional and peace- 
ful course, while, behind that pretense, they were doing indi- 
rectly a very different thing, so that from the first they have 
been stealthily but really making aggressions on “ the consti- 
tutional rights of nearly one-half of the thirty-one States,”— 
that is to say, the fifteen States of the slaveholding section. 
And here crops out the lying and underlying sophism, which 
forms the basis of so much cant in party politics. We mean 
the assumption that the fifteen States, referred to, have certain 
constitutional rights differing from the constitutional rights of 
the other sixteen States. How much loose talk is there, as if 
“Southern rights” were something special, and something far 
more sacred than any Northern rights. Under the Federal 
Constitution, States have rights as States, but no State has any 
special rights of its own to distinguish it from other States,— 
still less has the South or the North, as such, any distinctive 
rights known to the Constitution. Citizens of any State have 
rights everywhere, as citizens of the United States. But a 
Southern citizen, outside of his own State, has no Southern 
rights anywhere to distinguish him from a Northern citizen. 
It is preposterous to talk as if any aggression could be made 
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upon the constitutional rights of the fifteen States, which 
would not equally impair the constitutional rights of the sixteen. 

In this connection, Mr. Pierce favors the two Houses of Con- 
gress with some further observations, marking out more defi- 
nitely “ the successive stages of progress,”—“ the long series 
of acts of indirect aggression ”—which, in his opinion, tend 
inevitably to disunion and civil war. The “successive stages,” 
as he numbers them, are three. Any intelligent reader who 
will bestow a few moments of thought on this part of the 
Message, will get a new idea of historical accuracy in a state- 

aper. 

ve The first,” says our author, “was the strenuous agitation, 
by citizens of the Northern States, in Congress and out of it, 
of the question of negro emancipation in the Southern States.” 
When this thing was done, the message does not inform us. 
Our own confident impression is, that the question of negro 
emancipation, or the question of mulatto emancipation, or the 
question of quadroon emancipation, or the question of the 
emancipation of persons as nearly Anglo-Saxon as that emi- 
nent defender of slavery on the floor of the (N. 8.) Presbyte- 
rian Assembly, the Rev. Dr. Ross,—in the Southern “ States” — 
has never been agitated in Congress, since the time when a 
petition was presented to the First Congress, bearing the 
signature of Benjamin Franklin as President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Abolition Society. The result. of that petition was— 
what the sagacity of Franklin doubtless expected and intend- 
ed—a declaration from Congress that the subject of the rights 
of persons in the States was wholly beyond the control of the 
Federal Government. From that day to this, the people of 
the Union have almost unanimously acquiesced in the decis- 
ion. If, at any time, a petition for the emancipation of the 
slaves in any State has found its way to Congress, it has been 
treated as petitions are treated that ask for aid in the construc- 
tion of a flying-machine, or in the fitting out of an expedi- 
tion to Laputa. Possibly the author is thinking of those 
multitudinous petitions for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, which came to Congress as long ago 
as when he himself was a member of the House of Represen- 
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tatives. His memory of what happened in those days may be 
like Cassio’s memory of what happened on another occasion— 
“a mass_of things, but nothing distinctly, a quarrel, but—noth- 
ing wherefore.” 

Out of Congress, the question of emancipation in the South- 
ern States has indeed been agitated, strenuously, by citizens of 
the Northern States. But it remains to be shown how, and 
when, and where, the people of these free States have been 
deprived of the right to agitate and discuss that question at 
their own discretion. What clause of the Federal Constitu- 
tion is there, which guards the “ peculiar institutions” of any 
State against the most thorough discussion and the most strenu- 
ous agitation in other States? There can hardly be a more 
transparent absurdity than the pretense that the question of 
emancipation in the slaveholding States—the question of its 
justice, of its practicability, of its necessity, of its relation to 
public prosperity and safety, and of the legislative process by 
which it may be most safely effected-—cannot even be agitated 
in the various forms of public discussion, out of Congress, 
without violating the Constitution. 

“The second step in this path of evil,” says Mr. Pierce, 
“consisted of acts of the people of the Northern States, and 
in several instances of their governments, aimed to facilitate 
the escape of persons held to service in the Southern States, 
and to prevent their extradition when reclaimed.” We do not 
propose to inquire particularly what the people of the North- 
ern States have done in this respect. A few words will suffice 
for our present purpose. The President of the United States 
ought to know that, in that clause of the Constitution to which 
he makes allusion, the phrase “ person held to service,” is not 
by any means the exact synonym of “slave.” What that 
clause of the Constitution requires, is not the surrender of 
slaves as property, at the demand of the owner, but the sur- 
render of “persons held to service or labor,” “ on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.” That 
language has a significance too often disregarded. Who would 
think of describing the owner of a horse as “the party to 
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whom the service or labor of that .horse is due?” In every 
State there are “persons held to service.” In some of the 
States there are slaves—human beings held as chattels with no 
personal rights but the right to live. What, then, ought to be 
the style, the spirit, the provisions of the legislation that is to 
carry into effect that clause of the Federal Constitution? In 
the Northern States, every man or woman, of whatever com- 
plexion or lineage, is a person, and always a perscn. The popu- 
lar sense of justice, throughout those States, understands the 
position, and appreciates the responsibilities of “a person held 
to service ;” but the same sense of justice is shocked, and 
roused to indignation, when a human being, body and soul, is 
claimed not as a person owing something, but as a chattel, 
owned, and incapable of ordinary human rights. Nor can 
that popular feeling be suppressed by Acts of Congress, by 
Presidential lectures or edicts, or by decisions of Federal 
Courts; for, instead of being a sectional prejudice, it is simply 
a feeling of what is right—an intuitive cognition of a first 
principle in morals. Here, then, is the difficulty on which Mr. 
Pierce expatiates in this portion of the Message. In the South- 
ern States, a human being of a certain complexion, or of a 
certain lineage, is presumed by law to be somebody’s proper- 
ty—as a horse or a mule, found going at large, is supposed to 
have escaped from an owner; and therefore the Southern 
States insist—and the Federal Government, in deference to 
certain sectional ideas and passions, has insisted—that the law 
for the rendition of fugitives from service shall be, in tone and 
spirit, in the nature of its provisions, and in the mode of its 
administration, if not in form and letter, a law for the capture 
and surrender, not of persons endowed by their Creator with 
personal rights, but of property that has strayed from its 
owner. Of course, Mr. Pierce’s remedy for such a difficulty 
is very simple. If the people of the free States would only 
give up that inconvenient and intractable prejudice of theirs 
about liberty and justice, and would become voluntary slave- 
catchers—bloodhounds to chase down with unquestioning 
alacrity whatever human prey may be claimed as property by 
“ speculators” from the South—all would be well. 
VOL. XV. 3 
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The third aggression, as the work before us arranges and 
catalogues the series of aggressions on the constitutional rights 
of the fifteen States, is the demand for the prohibition of 
slavery in the Territories. We need not follow the author 
through the paragraphs in which, under this head of his dis- 
course, he attempts to defend the measures that have subverted 
the ancient and long unquestioned policy of the Union in 
regard to the existence of slavery on soil over which no State 
Government has any shadow of jurisdiction, and which is the 
common property of the American people as a whole. The 
absurdity of attempting to represent an adherence to the 
policy of Washington and Jefferson, % policy coeval with the 
Union itself, as an “aggression” on the rights of the Southern 
States, is sufficiently palpable without our taking pains to point 
it out. Indeed, our author himself admits that the repeal of 
the ancient prohibition of slavery in the Territories was the 
result of progress,—“ the progress of constitutional inquiry and 
reflection.” But how the men who have not been so fortunate 
as to keep pace with all that “progress of constitutional in- 
quiry and reflection,” and who simply stand by the principles 
and policy of those antiquated statesmen of the Virginia line, 
Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, can be reasonably charged 
with “aggression”—or how that which was not aggression in 
the earliest and best days of the Federal Government, is 
aggression in these last days—he does not condescend to say. 

The whole strength of his argument from the Constitution is 
this : “In the progress of constitutional inquiry and reflection, 
it had now at length come to be seen clearly that Congress 
does not possess the constitutional power to impose restrictions 
of this character upon any present or future State of the 
Union.” But what of that? Mr. Pierce’s professional train- 
ing should have taught him logic enough to observe so simple 
and so palpable a distinction as that between the power of 
Congress over any “present or future State,” and the power 
of Congress over a Territory. What if Congress has no 
power to impose restrictions on the sovereignty of a State, 
whether now existing or hereafter to be established? Does it 
follow that Congress has not power “ to make all needful rules 
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and regulations” respecting a Territory, in which there is as 
yet no State, and over which no separate State has any claim 
or shadow of jurisdiction? The grant of power to Congress, 
on the subject of rules and regulations for the Territories, is 
explicit. Nor are there any limitations of that power, save what 
are distinctly expressed in the ninth Section of the first Arti- 
cle, and in the first eight Articles of the Amendments. By 
these limitations the Federal Government is forbidden to sus- 
pend the privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus, except in 
exigencies of invasion or rebellion :—to pass any bill of attain- 
der or ex post facto law :—to confer any title of nobility :—to 
make any law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and petition the government :—to infringe the peo- 
ple’s right of keeping and bearing arms :—to quarter soldiers 
in any house without the consent of the owner :—to violate the 
people’s right to be secure in their persons, houses, papers and 
effects against unreasonable searches and seizures :—to hold 
any person to answer for a capital or infamous crime, without 
the intervention of a grand jury, or to answer a second time 
for the same offense :—to extort confessions of crime by force 
or terror :—to deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law :—to take private property for pub- 
lic use without just compensation :—to invade the old Saxon 
right of trial by jury in criminal cases, or in suits at common 
law, where the value in controversy exceeds twenty dollars :-— 
or finally, to require excessive bail, impose excessive fines, or 
inflict cruel or unusual punishments. These are the only con- 
stitutional limitations in the power of Congress over the Terri- 
tories; and the same provisions and prohibitions limit the 
power of any temporary or provisional government deriving 
its authority from an act of Congress. None of these limita- 
tions can be construed as denying to Congress, or to a provis- 
ional government established by Congress, the power of pro- 
hibiting slavery where there is as yet no State sovereignty. 
On the contrary, the rights which these limitations guard, are 
rights which cannot coexist with the institution of slavery,—as 
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is proved most abundantly by the outrageous contempt of all 
those rights in the pretended “laws of Kansas.” Not only is 
slavery itself a denial of those rights, and indeed of all rights, 
to every person who is made a slave ; but at this moment there 
is hardly a slaveholding State in the Union which does not, 
either by its laws, or by an arbitrary violence above the laws, 
take away from its white people, nominally free, almost all the 
rights which are so carefully guarded against invasion from the 
Federal Government. The States, in their sovereignty, each 
over its own soil, can violate those rights, and there is no 
redress. But the Federal Government cannot violate them, 
either in a State or in a Territory, without violating the Fed- 
eral Constitution ; nor can any Territorial Government, created 
by an act of Congress, violate them without usurping power 
which Congress cannot give. 

Within the limitations marked by the express provisions and 
prohibitions of the Constitution, the power of Congress “to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory belonging to the United States,” is complete. 
They may dispose of the soil on such terms and conditions as 
in their judgment the interest of the United States shall 
require. If the interest of the United States, as a whole, re- 
quires that the soil, as it passes into private ownership, shall 
be peopled with freemen and not with slaves, they may incor- 
porate the prohibition of slavery among the conditions on 
which the soil is disposed of, and may order that prohibition to 
be engrossed on the parchment of every land-warrant. For 
the temporary government of scattered settlements that are to 
grow into self-subsisting and self-governed States, and then 
are to be invested with sovereignty as members of the Union, 
Congress may ordain, within the limits expressly marked by 
the Constitution, such rules and regulations as shall be, in their 
judgment, most conducive to the ends for which the Constitu- 
tion itself was ordained and established. What are those ends, 
as announced in the Preamble? “To form a more perfect 
union.” Does the perpetual expansion of the area of slavery 
tend to make a more perfect union? To “establish justice.” 
Is slavery justice? To “insure domestic tranquillity.” Ask 
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the South itself, at this moment trembling with a panic alarm, 
whether slavery is just the thing to insure domestic tranquillity ¢ 
To “provide for the common defense,” to “ promote the gen- 
eral welfare,” to “secure the blessings of liberty.” Is the 
institution of slavery, breeding its millions of Helots to hail 
with frenzied gladness, and with beacons of conflagration from 
afar, the liberating banners of an invading army, a statesman- 
like provision for the common defense? Does slavery, rob- 
bing the laborer of his own labor, driving him by the coer- 
cion of torture and of fear, withholding from him all the ratu- 
ral stimulus of gain and hope and domestic love, and brutal- 
izing his nature that he may be a slave—promote the general 
welfare? Does slavery secure the blessings of liberty—slavery 
which cannot exist without breaking down the defenses of 
freedom? What slavery in the Territories is, and must be, as 
related to all the blessings of liberty, is evident from the rules 
and regulations which President Pierce has enabled the ruffi- 
ans of Missouri to impose on Kansas in the form of laws, and 
which, as exhibited to the country and the world, on the 
pages of that statute-book, have won for him and his associates 
in the atrocious work, an immortality of shame. 

It remains for the next President to extricate the country, if 
he can, from the complicated mischiefs consequent on the com- 
plete subversion of the original and constitutional policy in 
regard to the Territories. How this is to be done, even with 

_the best intentions on the part of the President and his subor- 
dinates, none can foresee. Our dope is, that, in spite of the 
temporary establishment of slavery in Kansas by the Federal 
power, traitorously lending its connivance and its positive aid 
to ruffian invasion and conquest, the State which must soon be 
instituted in that Territory, will be a free State, with a salu- 
tary and special abhorrence of slavery. But when another 
Territory, south of Kansas, shall be opened for settlement, how 
will it be possible to prevent a renewal of the civil war which 
has stained with blood the origin of Kansas? The juggling 
equivocation of the Nebraska bill, has so far served its pur- 
pose, that, though neither of the two chief actors in the fraud 
has obtained the prize for which they were competitors, the 
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party of the Nebraska bill has obtained, for the next four 
years, the control of the Federal Government. The time is 
not far distant when that juggle will have lost its power 
to cheat. It must be understood what the new doctrine is. 
The people of the free States—and the half-enlightened “ poor 
white ” people of the slave-holding States, looking for homes 
where slavery shall no more impoverish and degrade them—will 
find out whether “ popular sovereignty ” in the Territories mean 
that the pioneer inhabitants of a Territory have power to 
exclude slavery, or only power to legalize it and to guard it 
by savage enactments, as was done by the pseudo-legislature of 
Kansas. The people of the North and of the South, of the 
East and of the West, are soon to find out whether the new 
doctrine of our imperial Government is, that slavery is a 
national institution, established and guarded by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and existing, of course, with all its 
atrocious incidents, wherever there is not yet a sovereign 
State to abolish it,—or a purely local institution, studiously 
slurred over and ignored by the Constitution of the United 
States, and illegal and unconstitutional where there is not yet 
a sovereign State to establish it. It will be for the next Presi- 
dent and the party that supports him, to meet these questions 
and settle them explicitly, or to dodge them again by some 
new legerdemain of the vile trade which, in this country, is 
called politics. 





Arr. IL—INDIA, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


India, Ancient and Modern, Geographical, Historical, Politi- 
cal, Social, and Religious: with a particular account of 
the state and prospects of Christianity. By Davm O. 
Auten, D. D., Missionary of the American Board for 
twenty-five years in India; Member of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ; and Corresponding Member 
of the American Oriental Society. Second Edition. Boston: 
Published by John P. Jewett & Company, &c. &c. 1856. 


From Cape Comorin to Cashmere, the northern portion ot 
the Punjab is nineteen hundred miles. And from the mouths 
of the Indus to that extreme eastern bend in the Brahmaputra, 
which encloses Bhotan, is fifteen hundred miles. Within 
these extremities there lies an area of one million, two hundred 
and eighty thousand square miles. This territory is as large as 


all Europe south of Russia, larger than all ours east of the 
Mississippi. It extends through twenty-six degrees of latitude. 
Its northern limit is in the latitude of South Carolina, while 
nine-tenths of the whole are south of the line of New Orleans. 
Its inhabitants are eight or ten different nations, with as many 
different languages, composing in the aggregate a population 
of one hundred and fifty millions. 

By Europeans, and foreigners generally, this country is called 
India. But the natives of it know this name of their father- 
land only as an imported one. They are different nations, of 
different races, religion, language, customs and civil state. 
The Bengalee, the Hindustanee, the Tamulian, the Mahratta, 
are as distinct in these respects as are any of the nations 
covered by the generic term, European. 

Of this massive “conglomerate” of one hundred and fifty 
millions of souls, so variant in parts and so distinctly national in 
many of its subdivisions, grouped under the foreign word, India, 
Dr. Allen has given us a history. The work is just in place for 
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Americans. It fills what has been a void in our historical 
alcove. True, there are other historical works on this portion 
of Asia. But they are too strongly English. They have 
grown out of the politico-commercial relations of Great Britain 
to a portion of India, and so are but histories of British India, 
or of the European period, or are but colored endeavors to 
defend a regime, or inaugurate a new policy in working out 
the manifest destiny of that country. As such were written 
for, so they are best adapted to, the English market. They 
but seldom find their way thither. The real histories of 
India, of which our larger libraries show a few imported 
copies, are too voluminous for the common reader. Hence we 
have been, as a people, without a History of this interesting 
portion of the Old World. 

Dr. Allen was happily fitted to write such a history. For 
twenty-six years he was resident in India as a teacher, preacher 
and translator of the Christian religion. During these years 
he acquired a familiar knowledge of the ancient historical and 
religious documents of the country, resided in different sec- 
tions of it, and formed the acquaintance of all classes. He was 
a judicious and careful discerner of facts and principles, and 
used well his opportunities. And led by Providence to his 
native land to recruit his wasted energies, he has done well to 
serve the cause of Missions in India, and supply a felt necessity 
at home, by embodying these facts and principles in a History 
of the country of his adoption. 

Of the ability and fidelity that the work may show, we are 
poorly fitted to judge. When we consider the space of time 
covered by this History, the many periods into which it is 
necessarily sub-divided, and the many synchronous and coter- 
minous lines of detail that it was necessary to carry forward 
for distinct nations aggregated under the general term, India, 
we are surprised at the symmetry and satisfying proportions of 
the work. The style is strictly simple, the author uniformly 
taking the most clear and direct way to give an idea. 

As a standard work, and for us doubtless the only one, for 
a long time to come, we regret that it is so barren of refer- 
ences to its sources and authorities. Citations of this kind and 
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foot-notes are very few, even where quotation-marks abound. 
This is unfortunate in such a work. For History is necessarily 
polyglot, and we would know who speak. Otherwise we 
know not so well what is said. The work is tolerably supplied 
with dates. Considering that it is a digest of the history of 
several distinct nations, religions and policies, running through 
a period of more than two thousand years, the eras, epochs 
and prominent events, are designated quite fully. 

With these general observations on this work as the produe- 
tion of Dr. Allen, and with our grateful acknowledgments to 
him for so well meeting a general demand among American 
readers, we now pass to the material itself, that the History 
lays before us. 


Hindu History, like that of most other nations, takes its rise 
in the distant twilight ages of myths and marvels. Their 
sacred books give their chronology. So wildly fabulous is 
this, that their strangest fancies have room for full range. For 
they reckon backward in their history three million, eight 
hundred and ninety-three thousand years. In some of those 


past ages, the ordinary age of man was one hundred thousand 
years, and his hight thirty and forty feet. But the race dete- 
riorated, and so fell off in its average life to ten thousand, one 
thousand, and now even to one hundred years. 

And in those ancient times, the families were as great as 
the sires were aged. One of their kings, Sagur, had sixty 
thousand sons. Other things were in sublime proportion. 
The earth is four billions of miles in circumference. Mount 
Sumeru, in its center, and on which are the heavens of 
Vishnu, Sheva, &c., is six hundred thousand miles high, 
standing as an inverted cone, with a circumference, at the top, 
of two hundred and fifty-six thousand. On this heavenly 
mountain are trees eighty-eight hundred miles high, pro- 
ducing fruit as large as an elephant. The earth is flat and 
circular, and outside of its outer circumference are luxuries 
and delights for the Celestials, provided on the most divine 
scale, in the form of seas lying in bands of rings, with strips of 
land between, as a sea of milk, a sea of curds, a sea of clarified 
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butter, and asea of spirituous liquors. So the maps of the 
world drawn by the Hindus, and common in India, show, as 
the central object, Mount Sumeru. Around this, on a flat 
surface, lies the earth of the nations. Next come as additions, 
and in circular, flat rings, the seas of delight for the Celestials. 
The sun is eight hundred thousand miles from the earth, and 
the moon the same distance beyond the sun, the constellations 
the same distance beyond the moon. From the constellations 
to Mercury is sixteen hundred thousand miles, and this is the 
regularly intervening distance from planet to planet till we 
come to Saturn. Thence to Ursa Major is eight hundred 
thousand, and on to Druv, the polar star, is the same. Eight 
millions of miles beyond Druv is the residence of the chief 
gods. These items will give us an idea of the chronology, ge- 
ography and astronomy of the sacred books of the Hindus— 
books still held as of Divine and supreme authority by the 
most of them. 

Scarcely any data in East Indian history, worthy of confi- 
dence, can be found farther back than the invasion of Alexan- 
der, B. C. 325. 

In the year B. C. 509, Darius started an exploring expedi- 
tion on the Indus, far up in the Punjab, which passing down, fol- 
lowing the sea coast, and up the Red Sea to Suez, and so across 
by land to Susa, after thirty months’ absence, reported to him 
most favorably of the wealth of India. So he soon invaded 
and annexed it to his Empire. And of all his prefectures it 
yielded the richest tribute, paying about five and a half mill- 
ions of dollars per annum.* Of the state of India at this time, 
however, this invasion has procured or preserved but little of 
utility to the historians. It is significant, as the first recorded 
expedition, of a series as yet unended, to clip violently and 
largely from this golden fleece of Asia. Two centuries later, 
Alexander found this province of Darius enjoying its recov- 
ered independence. After bloody and long-contested battles 
he took possession of the regions of the Indus. 

With the ardor of a successful young general of only thirty 





* Prideaux's Connexion, sub anno 509. 
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years, he was earnest to press the conquest farther. The army 
refused, and reluctantly he returned home by the way of the 
sea. He left no colony, no government of his own, no institu- 
tions bearing his impress. From this invasion to that of the 
Moslem, the history of India is exceedingly obscure. 

Here and there we find facts, evident but isolated and unlo- 
cated, as floating islands having no fixed latitude and longi- 
tude. In the division of that carcass of empire, whose soul 
was Alexander, and that died with his death, these East 
Indian possessions fell to Seleucus, and became in history the 
Greco-Bactrian kingdom. Scraps of Greek and Indian history 
indicate that there were three dynasties of the Bactrian kings. 
During this obscure period, we learn in general only that the 
Sancrit language, the classic tongue of India, was carried to its 
hight of cultivation. The sovereigns of a part of the period 
patronized scholarship, commerce, the arts and husbandry. 

Passing thus, as best we may, this historic chaos, where we 
find no author 

“ of whom to ask 


Which way the nearest coast of darkness lies 
Bordering on light,” 


we come down to the Mohammedan invasion. As this was 
religious in its origin, elements and aims, it is fitting here to 
give a synopsis of the religions of India at that time. Of these 
there were three systems. 

1. The Primitive or Aboriginal.—This was the system 
anterior to the introduction of Hinduism. Its votaries were 
the most ancient inhabitants. They worshiped spirits, mostly 
evil, and mainly to avert their displeasure. It was a religion 
of fear and of dread. The climax of desire in it was to secure 
the non-interference of their deities in their affairs. If their 
gods would but let them alone they were content. They had 
no sacred books and no distinctions of caste. Several tribes 
in different parts of India still maintain this system of re- 
ligion. 

2. Hinduism or Brahminism.—This is the religion of the 
sacred books, the Vedas and Purans. The Hindus are sup- 
posed to have invaded and settled India about the time of 
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the exodus of Israel from Egypt. And these sacred books are 
supposed to have been compiled about the same time from 
notions, ceremonies, &c., in previous use among them. Their 
vernacular was probably the Sanscrit. This system is now the 
common religion of India. 

3. Budhism.—The origin of this religion, probably about 
six centuries before Christ, is not well understood. From an 
attempt to reform certain abuses in Hinduism, or the estab- 
lished church, there sprung up, as is supposed, this rival 
system and a body of dissenters, called Budhists. It is the 
religion of the southern part of Ceylon, of Nepaul, snare: 
Siam and China. 

These three are the heathen religions of to-day in India. 
They are essentially what they were twenty-five hundred or 
three thousand years ago. And so are largely the literature, 
arts, sciences, habits and customs of the votaries of these reli- 
gions. The people are almost as unchanged in these respects 
as are their native rivers and jungles. In Egypt, Assyria, 
Persia, Rome, we look in vain for their early religions, faiths, 
and customs. We find them only as fossils. 

But here we have, as a living and powerful reality, what 
was a cotemporary with the Pharaohs, with Tiglath-Pileser 
and Romulus. When Moses was writing the Law at Sinai, 
these Brahmins were writing the Vedas on the banks of the 
Ganges. And to-day the latter have as much of vigor and 
freshness among their believers as the former. When Solon 
and Lycurgus had completed their civil codes, the Insti- 
tutes of Menu had been in force for five hundred years. The 
former passed away into classic antiquities, with the nations 
they were designed to regulate, twenty-five hundred years ago ; 
while the latter rule to-day one hundred and thirty millions of 
souls of the same people for whom they were originally 
drafted. And so it is with the notions and manners of this 
people. Ancient Egypt is found only in the foldings of her 
mummies; but her schoolmate and cotemporary among the 
nations, India, is still hale and vigorous at the old homestead, 
showing scarce a new wrinkle or a new habit of life. 

It was on these systems of religion, and on such traditional 
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manners and usages, that the sons of the Prophet made their 
impetuous onslaughts. 

To the Mohammedan Period in the history of India Dr. Allen 
has devoted about one-fifth of his volume. The time thus cov- 
ered is about a thousand years. The first invasion of India by 
the Moslems was during the reign of Waled, the twelfth Calif. 
He assumed the Califate in 705 A. D. One of his generals, 
Mohammed Ibn Casem, conquered Scinde, overran much of 
Central India, and first planted the Crescent on the banks of 
the Ganges.* The first city assaulted in India by the follow- 
ers of Mohammed, was captured, the faith of the prophet, and 
its seal, circumcision, were tendered to the inhabitants, and 
this offer being refused, all the males over seventeen years of 
age were put to thé sword ; the survivors, women and children, 
were reduced to slavery ; and the town was given up to pillage, 
one-fifth of the booty going to the Calif. This initial attack of 
the Moslems in India may serve as a type and synopsis of the 
entire bloody series running through ten centuries. We do 
not propose to epitomize this detail of shocking and awful bar- 
barities. We glean a few miscellaneous facts. The numbers 
in the invading armies, the extent of their devastations, their 
inhuman atrocities, sacrifice of human life, ransoms, tributes 
and plunder, were all on a vast scale. At one city the gold 
and silver obtained from the idols alone sufficed to load one 
hundred cameis; one idol, when melted, furnishing twenty- 
one hundred and fifty pounds of pure gold. Another single 
idol was deemed by one of the invaders worthy a campaign. 
When he had gained possession of it, the officiating Brahmins, 
of whom there were two thousand attached to it, offered to 
ransom it, at the enormous sum, as Gibbon says, of ten millions 
of pounds sterling, or about fifty millions of dollars. The stern 
Mohammedan, true to his faith, refused to spare an idol. 
When broken open it was found to contain concealed treasure, 
more than enough to have paid the ransom. The amount of 
booty obtained in some of these invasions and the amount of 
wealth expended by some of the Kings, seems quite fabulous. 





* Irving’s Successors of Mahomet, chap. lvii. 
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Early in the fourteenth century Alla ud Deen sent an army 
into the Deckan for plunder. The Mohammedan historians 
give the weight of the gold obtained, and its value must have 
been nearly five hundred millions of our money. “Even the 
common soldiers were so burdened with spoils, that they could 
only carry the gold, leaving the silver behind them.” In turn 
the Moslems themselves were to be spoiled by their own bur- 
then. Nadir Shah, a bandit prince of Persia, invaded India and 
plundered Delhi, carrying away three hundred and twenty 
millions of rupees. A rupee is about half a dollar. 

Again, as late as the first half of the seventeenth century we 
find Shah Jehan making a festival, which with its presents ex- 
ceeded in cost seven millions and a half of our currency. The 
same Emperor built a throne costing thirty millions of dollars, 
and a mausoleum for his favorite wife, costing fifteen millions, 
and the labor of twenty thousand men for twenty-two years.* 

The barbarities of these Moslem invaders surpass description. 
Fer some insurrection in one province, Bulbun the Emperor 
puts one hundred thousand of the populace to the sword.t At 
one time Alla ud Deen butchers fifteen thousand men, dis- 
charged from his service, for conspiring to gain food, and sells 
their families into slavery ; and at another time assassinates all 
the prisoners in the jails and forts, amounting to seventeen thou- 
sand. Another Emperor would surround large tracts of popu- 
lous territory with his army, after the manner of a hunt for 
wild beasts, and then kill all the people thus encircled. 

But despite their numbers, religious fanaticism, and terrible 
oppressions and cruelties, the Mohammedan power waned in 
India. Titles gradually became empty and possession nominal. 
Religious systems two thousand years older than the Koran 
were not easily supplanted by ignorance, zeal, and brute force. 
At no time, even in its best estate, could this forced faith claim 
more than an eighth or tenth of the whole population. Gradu- 
ally the different provinces overrun by it recovered strength 
to throw off the yoke. The final struggle was made in the 
battle of Panniput, A. D. 1761 ; and though here the Moslems 





* Pages 116, 124, 125. Page 69. 
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were victors, they abandoned their advantages, and essentially 
terminated at this time their rule in India. 

With treasures in sums so almost fabulous, and with so much 
of the princely in their civil and social state, it is not strange 
that foreign nations became at this time strongly desirous of 
opening commercial intercourse with India. Hence we are 
not surprised to find that, as Mohammedanism waned, Portu- 
guese, Dutch, French, and English adventurers pressed into 
the country. 

Pope Eugenius IV, A. D. 1431-47, granted by bull to the 
Portuguese whatever lands they might discover and take 
possession of, on the Continent of India. But it was not till 
1497 or the following year that the first adventurous navigator 
from modern Europe, Vasco de Gama, saw the mountains of 
India in the vicinity of Calicut. The Mohammedans then 
controlled the commerce of Western India with the Persian 
Gulf and Red Sea. They were of course jealous of these new 
and Christian traders. They created troubles for them, and 
open hostility between them and the King of Calicut. Gama 
returned to Lisbon, forcibly carrying several Hindoos with 
him. His reports on India aroused all Portugal. In March, 
1500, an armament left Portugal for India, prepared and de- 
termined to make a forcible entrance there for Portuguese 
traders and Franciscan Friars. The result was bloody conflicts 
with the Moslems and with the Hindus. From year to year 
the Portuguese gained power in the East, and their ships be- 
came a terror to all seaboard towns and to all shipping that 
was worth capturing. Their sacking and massacre at Dabool 
were so inhuman and terrible that it passed into a proverbial 
imprecation among the Hindus. “May the wrath of the Fer- 
inghis (Jesuits) fall upon thee, as it fell upon Dabool.” Hav- 
ing more skill and power, they controlled the Indian Seas, 
plundered all ships that did not carry their license, and all 
places that did not accede to their terms of trade. Two pow- 
erful combinations of the nations against them, one in 1536 and 
one in 1570, were ineffectual. In 1580, Portugal was annexed 
to Spain, and so attention was turned to the Spanish interests 
in America, to the neglect of those in India. This continued 
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till the Portuguese interest in the East was nearly lost. They 
now hold only a few unimportant places there, and a Portu- 
guese ship is seldom seen in East Indian waters. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century the Dutch came 
in competition there with the Portuguese, and gained large pos- 
sessions to the East and Southeast of India, which they still 
retain. 

The rise of the English rule in India next claims our atten- 
tion. In 1583, certain English travelers and merchants visited 
some of the principal cities of India. In 1591, three English 
ships sailed from India in the way of trade, and in 1599, Queen 
Elizabeth sought to establish diplomatic relations with the Great 
Mogul, or Emperor of India. All this prepared the way for one 
step that more than all others was, in its results, to work out 
the destiny of India. On the 13th of December, 1600, an 
association for carrying on trade with India was incorporated, 
under the title of “The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London, trading to the East Indies.” It was managed by a 
Governor and a Committee of twenty-four, and the charter was 
to run for fifteen years ; and this was the original of the East 
India Company. In 1612, it became a joint stock company with 
a capital of £418,691. In 1617, the capital was £1,629,040. 

Among the stockholders were dukes, earls, knights, judges, 
all the king’s council, countesses, doctors of divinity and medi- 
cine, merchants, &c., in all nine hundred and fifty-four. So 
early did this Company take deep root in the feelings of the 
nation, and among all classes. The first territory acquired 
was Madras, in 1640, and by treaty. In 1661, the Governor 
and Council were empowered to exercise civil and criminal 
jurisdiction according to the laws of England, in any of their 
trading factories, of which, in 1702, they had more than sixty. 
Each was essentially a fort. In 1668, Charles I gave the 
island of Bombay to the Company, it being a part of his dowry 
by his marriage with the Infanta of Portugal. The Company 
regarded their right to trade in India as a monopoly. All 
other foreign traders they called “ interlopers,” and treated 
them as pirates. 

The French and English had long and bloody competition 
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in India, but by the battles of Plassey, in Bengal, and of Pon- 
dicherry, in Madras, the French interest in India was essen- 
tially brought to an end. 

About the middle of the last century, therefore, the East 
India Company had a monopoly of the foreign trade of India, 
and none but the natives to dispute her policy of conquest and 
annexation to the British Crown. To trace the growth of 
British power in India during the last hundred years, one 
needs to read the compact details of one hundred and forty 
pages in the volume before us. It is a strangely and painfully 
interesting chapter in modern history. Before the year 1770, 
the association of traders and speculators had acquired a terri- 
tory larger than the United Kingdom ; they had a large army; 
they made war and peace with independent nations, and 
crowned and deposed sovereigns at pleasure. The principles 
and methods by which this was done, and has been continued 
to the present time, can be stated in a few sentences. They 
made their trading-houses, forts; they espoused the cause of 
rival princes, and so made them their dependents ; they sold 
the services of their military and marine for vast incomes. So 
for putting Meer Jaffer over his master, and making him Na- 
bob of Bengal, by the battle of Plassey, the agents of the Com- 
pany received six millions of dollars. They took territory in- 
stead of money for services rendered in the native wars: they 
took forcible possession of all the private lands in Bengal, and 
then sold them in small lots for a term of years to those who 
would pay the highest tax to the Company : they sold provinces 
as their own, of which they were only temporary protectors : 
large sums of money were obtained by extortion, and even tor- 
ture. At one time the land of thirty millions of souls, who 
were its owners and cultivators, was forcibly, and without com- 
pensation, taken from them and given to a few constituting a 
land aristocracy. This was done by Lord Cornwallis, as Gov- 
ernor-General, the Cornwallis of Yorktown notoriety. By this 
favor to them, the owners of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa were 
constituted the dependents, in gratitude, of the Company. In- 
volving themsclves intentionally, or becoming involved, in war, 
they took large portions of territory as indemnity. So a large 
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part of Mysore and sixteen millions of dollars were obtained 
from Tippoo; and thus all Southern India fell into their hands. 
They compelled heirs-apparent, under a regency, to sign away 
by treaty their kingdoms for annuities : they would defend the 
weak against the strong, and so conquering large territories, 
would take possession of them. So the kingdom of the Mah- 
rattas was absorbed in the possessions of the Company. They 
took possession when the male heirs to the throne of near kin 
beeame extinct: they acquired vast treasures as prize-money 
when they conquered a country. So Sir Charles Napier ob- 
tained three hundred and fifty thousand dollars as his share of 
the prize-money when Scinde was conquered and annexed to 
the possessions of the Company. The deep injustice, the 
oppression, extortion and cruelty of Warren Hastings as Gov- 
ernor-General for twelve years,—his trial for the same in the 
House of Lords, protracted through seven years, and his final 
acquittal, are painful facts, and well known. That such a 
policy for promoting the conquest of India was sustained, not 
only by the East India Company, but by the House of Lords, 
and after a rigid investigation of it for one hundred and forty- 
five days, is a sad development of human nature, over which 
modern civilization and our common Christianity may justly 
mourn. 

And this annexing process continues with wonderful force 
and haste. On the 25th of April, 1856, the Board of Directors 
voted a pension of $25,000 per annum to the late Governor- 
General of India, the Marquis of Dalhousie, for his peculiar 
zeal, energy and success in managing the affairs of the Com- 
pany. When, in May following, the Court of Proprietors con- 
firmed this vote, Col. Sykes, the chairman, estimated the 
financial value of the territory annexed to British India by 
Lord Dalhousie as follows :—The Punjab, £1,500,000 per an- 
num; Pegu, £270,000; Nagpore, £410,000; Oude, £1,400,000 ; 
Satarrah, £150,000; Shansi, £50,000; Hyderabad, £500,000 ; 
total, £4,280,000. Here is annexation, under one Governor, 
yielding a revenue to the Company of about $20,000,000 per 
annum. We are not surprised to see it recorded that the 
motion to confirm the pension “was carried by an immense 
majority.” 
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Other causes, and more pleasing to contemplate, naturally 
and rightfully worked for the English possession of India. 
Mental activity aroused those lethargic millions from their 
dreams and musings of three thousand years. The arts, the 
sciences, the varied offspring of European thinking, took pos- 
session of them as new divinities. Business was stimulated, 
foreign commerce created, and the natural resources and pro- 
ductions of the country developed. Thus regenerated, it was 
of necessity, and in fitness, that the regenerator should become 
the director and the possessor in trust. We only mourn that 
any other causes than these have given Great Britain control 
over territory ten times as large as our own, and over a popu- 
lation five times as large. And even now, when we we con- 
sider the sterner instrumentalities used, it would lessen essen- 
tially our regrets if we could believe that England desired and 
designed to keep India under tutelage and severe discipline 
only during her minority. It would gratify us much to think 
that England recognizes the principle that a colony, or foreign 
possession, may become adult, and then a distinct nation. If 
this should prove so in the case under review, then the tuition 
fees received for this tutelage would not seem too high for 
benefits conferred, present and prospective; and the harsher 
discipline, at the time “not joyous but grievous,” would, in 
view of results, be acquiesced in. The receipts of the Com- 
pany for its tutorship of India have been vast, and are increas- 
ingly so. In 1800, the revenue of the Company was $37,972,- 
685. In 1810, it was $82,321,800. In 1850, it was about 
$135,000,000. Our fear is that for the sake of the tuition fees, 
vast and increasing, they will not prepare or permit the pupil 
to graduate. 

And our fears are confirmed by continual encroachments on 
the native princes, and by evident preparations for further an- 
nexation. The recent military movement of the East India 
Company against Persia is most significant. England and 
Russia have both had their eye, and for long time, on this 
neutral ground. Persia is now the pivot of empire for that 
vast interior between Russian and English possessions, And 
this recent hostile movement, preceded at the Persian Court 
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by very able and sharp diplomacy between these two growing 
and grasping powers, will, very likely, soon reveal what is al- 
ready fact; that Persia is the Asiatic Kansas, the contested 
and balancing prize of two jealous and rapacious empires. 

It shocks an Englishman to see a State brought from des- 
potism and anarchy to republicanism and popular sovereignty 
by a process called “annexation.” An American, however, 
is not permitted to be shocked at the annexations in India, 
even though it is generally allowed that those annexed are 
stopped far short of popular sovereignty. 

Mysore, the Punjab and Oude are a great way off from all 
but Englishmen. They only can know all the facts of their 
annexation, and they see that it is all right. We may not be 
shocked, even hypothetically. 

It has lately stirred the philanthropy and Christianity of 
some Englishmen very deeply to think of thirty Africans 
being owned by one man and confined to one plantation, and 
doing only and wholly the bidding of this one man. Some 
Americans have not yet so regulated their philanthropic and 
Christian feelings as not to be deeply moved when they think 
that a Company of English Christians violently and in one act 
destroys the perfect land titles of thirty millions of real-estate 
owners, giving their lands to a set of overseers who are to 
manage these gift estates only for their Company. 

We object not to their griefs and rebukes for our oppression. 
For no man is a foreigner to moral wrong. Every man has 
citizenship enough inherent in his humanity to interfere with 
sin wherever he finds it. All we ask is @ clearer moral vision 
of substances and things, regardless of terms, and a “ recipro- 
city treaty” that will allow for a free interchange of griefs 
and rebukes, so far as there is occasion for imports and exports. 

The Government of India, as administered by the English, 
next claims our attention. All these East India possessions, 
as territorial, are held by the Crown. The East India Com- 
pany is, by contract and charter, the agent of the Crown to 
govern them. 

This Company has a capital of about $80,000,000, as its 
stock now stands in the market. The number of stockholders 
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is about three thousand: £500 stock entitles to the privilege 
of debate, but not of vote; £1,000 is the stock basis for one 
vote. The number of votes in the Company is usually about 
two thousand. The Board of Directors consists of eighteen, 
twelve elected by the Company, and six appointed by the 
Crown. 

There is also the “ Board of Control for India,” consisting 
of six members of the Privy Council of the Crown. This 
Board has a genera! superintendence of the affairs of India, 
and so makes the Ministry responsible for its government, while 
it brings these Eastern possessions under the eye and guardian- 
ship of Parliament. 

The official patronage of the Company is divided between 
the Board of Control, that is, the Ministry, and the Board of 
Directors. The former appoint the Judges of the Royal 
Courts of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, the Bishops and 
officers of royal troops in India. The Directors appoint all 
others, subject to the approbation of the Ministry. 

The employés of the Company are of five classes: Civil, 
Clerical, Medical, Military and Naval. The aggregate num- 
ber in these classes is nine or ten thousand. The military 
forces of the country consist of three parts: the Queen’s 
troops, being a part of the regular English army in the service 
and pay of the Company in India, comprising now about thirty 
thousand; the Company’s troops, raised in Europe, but by 
themselves, about twenty thousand; and the native army, 
consisting of about two hundred and fifty thousand; in all, 
three hundred thousand. But to these we must add a contin- 
gent force of about thirty thousand, being troops belonging to 
the native States, and liable to be called out by the Company, 
under English superior officers, during a time of war. The 
entire army is under English officers, of whom there are about 
eight thousand. For educating suitable men for the Engineer 
and Artillery departments, the Company has a Military Col- 
lege at Addiscombe, a little south of London. They have also 
a College at Haileybury to educate men who should be fit for 
the positions of Governors, Ambassadors, Legislators, Judges, 
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and all prominent civil stations in the Company in India. By 
the renewed Charter of 1853, both these Institutions are 
thrown open to general competition for admission on examina- 
tions. Previously, admission was only through the Directors, 
and was a prominent item in their patronage, and, indirectly, 
in their monopoly of the desirable offices of the Company. 

The salaries of all the English in the employ of the Com- 
pany are very liberal. The Governor General has $125,000 
per annum, and allowances for “extras,” that often double 
this sum. In 1850, these “extras” amounted to $225,000. 
The members of his Council have each about $48,000. The 
Judges, of whom there are thirty, average $15,000. Collec- 
tors and Magistrates, of whom there are forty-five, range 
from $6,000 to $19,000 each. Simple assistants have from 
$2,500 to $3,300. The Bishops have from $12,000 to $25,000, 
and large allowances for residence, visitations, &c. In the 
Medical service, salaries vary from $1,500 to $10,000. In the 
Army, the compensation is from $1,080 for an Ensign to 
$7,680 for a Colonel. This is for time of peace. In active 
service itis more. Officers of Cavalry, Artillery, and Engi- 
neers, have higher salary. But “by various means, the emolu- 
ments which many of the officers realize, are twenty, often 
fifty, and not unfrequently one hundred per cent. more than 
the fixed salaries.” Moreover, retirements on full pay, half 
pay, and pensions, are very significant items with officers in 
the employ of the East India Company. 

With such a body of officials, about ten thousand, and at 
such expenses for salary alone, it will be seen at a thought 
that the operations of this Company in India must be very ex- 
tended and momentous. A single fact will cast still more 
light in the same direction. When the Charter of the Com- 
pany was about to expire in 1833, both Houses of Parliament 
appointed Committees to investigate the affairs of the Com- 
pany, and of India, as connected with the Company. The 
reports of the Committee, with accompanying documents, 
made fourteen thousand closely printed pages of large quarto. 

In the matter of salaries, there is a mournful contrast be- 
tween the pay of a European and a native. In the native 
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regitaents there is a set of native officers, and generally as 
many different ranks as exist among the English officers. But 
the pay of a native in the highest rank, obtained usually only 
by a service of thirty or forty years, is much lower than that 
of an English Ensign, who has just entered the army, his 
salary being $1,080. The pay of a Sepoy, a native soldier, is 
about five pence and a half a day. It takes him five and 
seven years to rise to be a corporal, and about thirty in all, to 
earn his first commission, when his pay becomes thirty-two 
cents per day. The price of common labor in India is from 
six to ten cents per day. 

To meet the heavy expenses of the Company, and at the 
same time make high dividends on the stock, a rigid revenue 
system is enforced. The land tax has always paid more than 
one-half, and sometimes three-fifths of all this. This tax is 
high, and presses heavily on the agricultural interests of the 
country. The oppressive and outrageous policy of the Com- 
pany in Bengal has been already defined. In other parts, the 
usual practice of the Company has been, as they have con- 
quered, assumed and annexed districts, to continue the native 
system of rates and collections, till they saw reason for change. 
These rates have been one-half, one-third, one-fourth, or one- 
fifth of the produce, or its equivalent in money. These being 
the oppressive rates established and submitted to, under the 
iron despotism of heathen and Mohammedan rule, they admit 
of great severity in the Company, while the Company plead 
that it is but the policy of native adoption. Of course various, 
trying, and even extortionary, and sometimes cruel expedients, 
are used to collect so exhorbitant a tax. And when we con- 
sider the Excise laws and Eviction processes in Scotland and 
Ireland, and the terrible sufferings consequent at times, we 
are not surprised to see more dreadful extremities under Eng- 
lish rule in conquered India. The revenue from this source is 
about $75,000,000. The next highest source of income’ is 
opium. This is a complete monopoly of the Company in its 
production and sale. Within its own territories the Company 
is the sole cultivator of this drug. Its arrangements are of 
such a kind, that if an individual attempt to cultivate it for 
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private use or sale, he forfeits the product, if not his estate. 
Government allows none to cultivate, but as agents for the 
Company. They are under heavy penalties to deliver all they 
produce to the Company, and at such price as the Company 
itself may fix.* 

In territories yet independent, the poppy may be raised 
freely, as wheat or rice, and the opium be bought and sold 
among themselves. But as an article of commerce, it must 
go to the sea-board, and through the territories of the Com- 
pany, as the native princes now left have no sea-board. Here 
the transit duty, imposed by the Company, amounts to a mo- 
nopoly of the trade. And they put the transit duty per chest 
as high as is possible, without preventing absolutely its pro- 
duction in the native provinces. In 1846, about twenty-five 
thousand chests thus paid transit duty to Bombay alone, yield- 
ing a revenue to the Company of about $5,000,000. The 
annual profits to the East India Company, from the opium 
trade, are about $25,000,000. For this drug, China is their 
market. By Chinese laws, it is still an illegal traffic, the same 
as before the “Opium War.” 

When a proposition was made by the English to the Chinese 
Emperor to legalize this traffic, he gave utterance to sentiments 
that we would respectfully commend to the consideration of 
her “ Gracious Majesty,” the Queen of the British Empire, and 
to those Christian Merchants, the East India Company. “ Jt 
is true I cannot prevent the introduction of the flowing poison. 
Gain-seeking and corrupt men will for profit and sensuality, 
defeat my wishes. But nothing will induce me to derive a reve- 
nue from the vice and misery of my people.” Still the Eng- 
lish persist in following up the trade, under cover of their guns, 
against both the laws of China and of humanity. Of the char- 
acter of this traffic, Dr. Allen remarks: “I know of nothing in 
the history of modern commerce, unless it is the slave trade, more 
exceptionable in its moral character, and the manner in which 
it is carried on.”+ For the round sum of $25,000,000 per 





* Chinese Repository, Feb., 1837. 
+ Page 314. See also an able “Essay on the Opium Trade,” by Nathan 
Allen, M.D. Jewett & Co-, Boston, 1850. 
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annum, British honor, Christianity and humanity are bartered 
away in China by the East India Company ; and the whole 
proceeding is sanctioned by the British Government and peo- 
ple, and is defended by the British Navy. We give that 
nation full credit for $90,000,000 expended in emancipating 
eight hundred thousand slaves. But if we open a debt and 
credit account between the East and West Indies, on account 
of British Philanthropy, the balance sheet will show nothing 
very flattering to the operators. According to official returns 
of net revenue to the government from the opium trade, this 
$90,000,000 for emancipation in the West Indies, paid out in 
1830, had been offset by profits in this traffic between 1830 
and 1844, Since 1844, the net revenue to the government 
has been $182,000,000. This is the standing balance against 
British honor, Christianity and humanity in the East.* To 
estimate the moral characteristics pertaining to this portion 
of the revenue, we must bear in mind that opium is con- 
traband in China, and that consequently the entire English 
traffic with them was smuggling. And the proximate cause 
of the “Opium War” was the seizure and destruction by 
Qommissioner Lin of twenty thousand, two hundred and 
eighty-three chests of this contraband article. By means of 
the East India Company, England was moved to a war to 
force the trade on China. Of course China was compelled 
into a kind of protesting submission. And, in the end, 
she was further compelled to throw open five ports to British 
trade and residence, cede the Island of Hong Kong uncon- 
ditionally to the Queer, and pay $18,000,000 for vainly striv- 
ing to defend herself against this forced and smuggling trgffic. 
And strangely enough, the treaty specifies that $6,000,000 of 
this money shall be applied to indemnify those who lost their 
opium at the hand of Lin. An independent nation compelled 
to indemnify smugglers whose contraband articles it has de- 
stroyed! Knowing these things of this trade, and of the rela- 
tions to it of the parties to the war, we are not surprised to 
hear Captain Elliot, commander of the British forces in China 





* Bombay Gazette, Noy. 20, 1849. Friend of India, Nov. 8, 1849. 
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during the war, make the following confession in one of his 
dispatches : “ No man entertains a deeper detestation of the dis- 
grace and sin of this forced traffic, than the humble individual 
who signs this dispatch. J see little to choose between it and 
peracy ; and it is rapidly staining the British character with 
the deepest disgrace.” * 

We say these things “more in sorrow than in anger.” Nor 
should we at all, probably, but for certain painful remem- 
brances. The American Church has been abundantly supplied 
with addresses and remenstrances on our prominent sin by our 
brethren over the water. They have guarded with tender 
anxiety the doors to meetings of the Evangelical Alliance and 
of their Bible Societies. They have required our clergy to ex- 
purgate themselves after extra-judicial forms, or stand off on 
moral quarantine. They have said, “ Brother Jonathan, Let 
us pull out the mote out of thine eye, and behold,”—$25,000,- 
000 per annum, net profits on opium, are in their own eyes. 

The next highest source of income to the Company is the 
manufacture and traffic in salt. This is a monopoly, and re- 
garded as burdensome and oppressive. The revenue it gives 
to the Company is about $15,000,000. This on an article sp 


essential to life, and home-made too, seems a very heavy tax.t 
Smaller items swell the aggregate of receipts, so that the whole 
is about $125,000,000 per annum. 

In the administration of justice in India, the territories of 
the Company are districted ; and each district has three or four 
courts of different grades. First there is the Supreme or 





* See Essay of Dr, Allen, ut supra. 

+ The amount of profits on this article may be seen from the following ex- 
tract from the Missionary Herald of November, 1856, p. 329. It is from the 
journal of the Rev. Mr. Little, made during a preaching tour in Madura, in 
which he visited one of the localities of the government “Salt Pans,” 

“For making one ‘garce’—one hundred and forty four bushe!s, nearly—the 
government pay ten rupees, eight annas. This is sold for one hundred and 
thirty rupees, leaving, after all incidental expenses are paid, a large margin for 
profit. The yearly receipts from the eleven salt pans, under the care of the 
Ameen who accompanied me, are four hundred thousand rupees, and the ex- 
penses fifteen thousand.” That is on an outlay of $7,500, the East India Com- 
pany clear $192,500 per annum,—more than twenty-five hundred per cent. And 
this is not in honorable competition, but in monopoly. Is it not strange that the 
heathen of India do not at once embrace so lucrative a religion as Christianity ? 
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Queen’s Court at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. In each of 
these courts, that for certain purposes cover the entire country, 
jury trial is had in criminal cases, and, as both grand and petty 
jorors, we often find European, Hindus, Parsees, and Moham- 
medans in the same seats. In these courts the magistrates are 
European. In the lower courts the magistrates and lawyers 
are natives. There are no jury trials. The proceedings are 
all had in the native language. The general principle is to 
administer in these courts Mohammedan laws among Moham- 
medans, and Hindu laws among Hindus. A code of crimin- 
al and civil laws adapted to all India is yet a great desideratum, 
and must be a work of great difficulty in its digest. The Com- 
pany, in the administration of justice, are not pledged to an 
execution in full of all laws existing anterior to their oceupa- 
tion of the country. Their general pledge has been not to 
disturb in the main, the civil and religious state and proceed- 
ings of the natives. They still claim, and in some respects 
use effectually the right to interfere and modify. The action 
of the Company in civil, educational and religious affairs, has 
tended somewhat to undermine the heathenism of India. 

The government of India now expends about half a million 
of dollars per annum for education. This expense is defrayed 
by a tax on the natives, without regard to their religious senti- 
ments ; and the schools are accessible to all. But of course 
there could be no religious teachings in such schools. So, as 
matter of fact, the teachers and books in these schools are not 
allowed to inculcate anything directly opposing Hinduism or 
Mohammedanism, or favoring Christianity. The sciences are 
taught. The result of this government system of education is 
this: The Hindu youth are taught by those sciences to reject 
their sacred books. So with cultivated minds they reject their 
native religion. But Christianity is not allowed to come for- 
ward as a substitute. Hence universal scepticism and infideli- 
ty possess the classes educated at the government schools. 
“They are generally opposed to Christianity, and often ridicule 
its most sacred and solemn truths.” 

Many Christian men in England and India condemn this 
policy of the Company. Still their position is intrinsically very 
difficult. The directors have recently attempted to inaugu- 
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rate some hopeful changes. But evidently, if India is to be 
Christianized it will not be done by “The Governor and Com- 
pany of Merchants of London, trading to the East Indies.” 

And indeed, whether this Company, in its occupation of India, 
has proved favorable or adverse to the real and highest inter- 
ests of the country, was an open and much disputed question in 
Parliament when the charter of the Company was again re- 
newed in 1853. And it was with great doubts on this very 
point, that we closed the perusal of Dr. Allen’s History of 
India. 

The Christian philanthropist who is looking for things en- 
couraging and hopeful in India, is constrained to seek them in 
labor outside the operations of this Company, and labor some- 
times opposed by the Company, and even counter to its own 
commercial character and aim. 

A more hcpeful prospect for India lies in the twenty-two 
Foreign Missionary Societies operating there. These in 1852, 
had in India and Ceylon, four hundred and forty-three mis- 
sionaries, forty-eight of them native ; six hundred and ninety- 
eight native licensed preachers; three hundred and thirteen 
missionary stations; three hundred and thirty-one native 
churches ; eighteen thousand, four hundred and ten communi- 
cants; one hundred and twelve thousand, one hundred and 
ninety-one native Christians; one thousand, three hundred and 
forty-seven vernacular day-schools,—in these, forty-seven thou- 
sand, five hundred and four boys; ninety-three boarding schools, 
—in these two thousand, four hundred and fourteen Christian 
boys ; one hundred and twenty-six superior English day schools, 
—in these fourteen thousand, five hundred and sixty-two young 
men and boys; three hundred and forty-seven day schools for 
girls,—in these eleven thousand, five hundred and forty-nine 
scholars ; one hundred and two boarding schools for girls, and 
in these two thousand, seven hundred and seventy-nine Chris- 
tian girls; six Bible Societies for translating, publishing, and 
distributing the Holy Scriptures ; the entire Bible in ten differ- 
ent languages of India and Ceylon, and the New Testament in 
five others ; and twenty-five printing establishments for print- 
ing the Scriptures, Christian books and tracts, and school 
books. 
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Arr. IIL—THE KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Critique of Pure Reason, translated from the German of 
Immanuel Kant, by J. M. Mereiesony, for Bouys’ Philo- 
sophical Library. 


Rational Psychology, or the subjective idea and the objective 
law of all intelligence, by Lavrens P. Hickox, Professor of 
Christian Theology in the Theological Seminary of Auburn. 


A work that should fully present to the American mind the 
great system of Kant, has long been a desideratum. Reviews, 
sketches, eulogiums and criticisms we have had in abundance. 
We are sometimes told that all wisdom is laid up in German 
Philcsophy, and then again that German Philosophy is a mass 
of absurdity. One tells us that before the profound investiga- 
tions of Kant and his successors, the works of Locke, Bacon, 
and Reid fall asunder and vanish, as a mist before the rising 
sun. Another, that our German cousins have only gone mad 
on a few ideas stolen ‘rom our own metaphysicians. So that 
between the admirers and the contemners of this philosophy, we, 
of the class of common minds, are left quite at a loss as to 
what we should believe. We naturally turn to those who 
have made these subjects a study, and expect that they will 
enlighten us as to what is the real truth in the case. We 
cannot but think that if some one would condescend to speak 
to us in our own tongue, and tell us in plain English what are 
the wonderful discoveries of this new and all-surpassing school 
of philosophers, we could judge for ourselves as to their 
truth and value. Those who have hitherto attempted it, have 
failed to convey any clear idea of the matter, either because 
they found nothing to communicate, or because they found 
our language inadequate as a medium for the purpose, or else 
because they were themselves incompetent to the task. For 
the most part, they have fallen into the use of the same terms 
which they undertook to explain, finding it easier to transfer _ 
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than to translate them. Indeed, we often half suspect them 
of being a little vain of their acquirements, and delighting to 
talk in a language, and discourse of a system, which we, their 
humbler brethren, do not understand. We hardly know 
whether to be most amused or offended with such procedure. 
The complacent exhibition of an unheard-of classification, the 
ceremonious flourish of an outlandish terminology, and the 
parade of technical distinctions, accompanied with an air of 
affected and parvenue familiarity, while they may create a 
smile, are yet a serious offense to the honest student in his 
search for truth. What has long been needed, is that some 
competent mind should give us, in the language of Reid 
and Edwards, the entire work of Kant, translating sentence 
by sentence, and chapter by chapter, as they occur in their 
order, with here and there such short foot-notes as might be 
necessary. Give us thus the work of Kant, and we will judge 
_ for ourselves whether it is worth anything or not. Or if we 
must have a book, let some one show us what Kant has added 
to the thoughts of Locke and Bacon, and Reid, what new 
truths he has brought to light, or what new combinations of 
old truths he has given. The work of Kant may thus be 
shown to be a most intelligible and most valuable addition to 
the science of the mind, unequaled since the days of Aristotle. 
These offices have been attempted—and it must be confessed 
that they have been in a good degree performed—by the authors 
respectively of the works referred to at the head of this arti- 
cle. The translation of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, by 
Meiklejohn, in the Bohn Library, has done much, very much, if 
not all that could be desired, towards bringing the great work 
of Kant within the reading of the common English student. 
The translator has fairly represented both the language and 
the thought, both the letter and the idiom, so that the lover of 
philosophy will find little to complain of. If the student is 
willing to spend the time and effort necessary to master 
the thought, he will find little difficulty with the language 
used. He may readily come at the sytem of the great 
philosopher, and learn what he taught. 

The work of Prof. Hickok, entitled “Rational Psychology,” 
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is an honest and vigorous attempt to reproduce the system 
of Kant, on its own basis, with modifications and amend- 
ments. It is, therefore, neither a translation nor an abridg- 
ment, nor yet a commentary, but it takes the title of an 
original work. The book shows earnest and industrious think- 
ing, and will be found by the student of philosophy to be 
a help in his studies. Prof. Hickok has, unquestionably, 
wrought some improvements into the system of Kant. 
Whether all the changes he has made are improvements, 
may admit of a doubt. Be that as it may, an American re- 
production of the great Kant is a notable event. If a suc- 
cessful perfecting of the Kantian system would be the great- 
est triumph,—certainly to attempt it is honorable ; and though 
the point may not be reached, there may be at least a credita- 
ble failure. Our author has done for the cause of philoso- 
phy a valuable work, and has achieved for himself a worthy 
distinction. 

And now, since the great work of Kant is brought within 
the reach of American students, both by a thorough transla- 
tion, and by a reproduction of it on our own soil, it may be of 
service to present a brief outline of his system, comparing it 
with the work of Prof. Hickok, and thereby ascertaining what 
improvement the latter has made upon the former, and what 
are the peculiar merits of his work. 

Kant undertook his great work as a criticism on the Material- 
istic scepticism of which Hume was the principal representa- 
tive, the Idealism of which Berkeley stands at the head, and 
the Rationalism of which Des Cartes, Leibnitz and Wolf are 
the most prominent leaders. But this undertaking involved 
him in the necessity of examining de novo the whole system of 
the mind, and of ascertaining for himself what the mind can 
do and what it cannot,—what is the method and what the 
extent of its knowing. 

Berkeley and Hume had, each in his own way, denied the 
capabilities of the mind, by a philosophy which had not been 
answered on any logical principles, and was deemed unan- 
swerable by their followers. The one had denied our capability 
of knowing the external world, and the other had denied the 
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great principle of causation,—thus sweeping away all knowl- 
edge of God and nature demonstrated through experience. 

On the other hand, Des Cartes had discarded altogether any 
experience, as necessary to a knowledge of God or the soul; 
and by a system of pure rationalism, had sought to solve 
these great problems. The Critique of Kant rescued the evi- 
dence of the senses and the law of causation from the erro- 
neous systems of Berkeley and Hume, and restored them 
to their rightful authority as facts and integers in the science 
of the mind. It also brought down the pretensions of the 
Rationalism of Des Cartes, and showed that the only reliable 
source of knowledge is in the joint exercise of the faculties 
of the whole mind, giving both experience and reason—the 
intuitions of the sensibility and the conceptions of the under- 
standing, and thus affording a complete knowledge. __ 

By this system, however, while Kant made the knowledge 
of whatsover might be a matter of experience, valid and reli- 
able, he also excluded from the pale of theoretical philosophy 
the knowledge of God, the soul, and immortality, and handed 
them over to what he denominates the practical reason, which 
builds its arguments on man’s moral nature. 

Kant commenced his investigations with the postulate, that 
in order to be capable of cognizing anything the mind must 
be both a knower and a possessor of knowledge already. Just 
as he who would learn a foreign language, must both know his 
own, and be capable of rendering another into it; so the mind 
which would know anything out of itself, must first have a 
knowledge within itself, into which, to translate the new and 
the unknown out of itself. With this thought Kant discovers, 
that, in fact, the human mind is never without certain concep- 
tions as knowledge within it, which conceptions come not from 
experience through the senses into the mind, but are found 
already in the mind, on occasion of its first coming in contact 
with the external world, and are therefore not the result, but 
the conditions of all experienee ; that the mind becomes con- 
scious of them immediately on its contact with external 
things, and that it could never know anything of either an ex- 
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ternal or an internal world, without them. These conceptions 
are called pure knowledge, because they are unmixed with ex- 
perience; while that knowledge which comes through the 
senses is styled empirical. 

Another important position of Kant was the distinction 
which he makes in the nature of judgments. A judgment is 
that act of the mind by which we join a predicate to a sub- 
ject, and of these judgments there are two kinds, viz, analyti- 
cal and synthetical. An analytical judgment is one that finds 
all its import in the analysis of the subject, as, “ A horse is a 
quadruped.” A synthetical judgment is one that does not find 
all it affirms of a subject in the subject itself, but goes out of 
the subject, and adds to it in the predicate something not 
found in it, as, “ Every event must have a cause,”—the cause 
here affirmed being obviously no part of the event, but some- 
thing out of and before it. 

With these preliminary thoughts, Kant comes to the leading 
divisions of his book. He divides the faculties of the mind 
into Sensibility, Understanding, and pure Reason. The Sensi- 
bility is the faculty for receiving impressions of the external or 
internal sense, and through it alone empirical intuitions are 
given tous. The understanding is the faculty that forms concep- 
tions by means of thought. The reason is the faculty for ideas. 
The difference between an idea and a conception is—that the 
latter may be verified by an experience, while for the former 
no object of experience can ever be found. All cognition, ac- 
cording to Kant, is made up of an intuition and a conception ; 
and every act of knowing is—the joining together of an intui- 
tion of the sensibility and a conception of the understanding 
by an act of judgment. Hence there can be no knowledge of 
anything attained by any one faculty of the mind alone. The 
sensibility alone has only undistinguished sensation ;—the 
understanding, only empty conceptions ;—the reason, only 
vague ideas. The ideas of the reason never find anything cor- 
responding to them in the sensibility, and therefore can never 
become valid knowledge. The conceptions of the understand- 
ing may find their correlatives in the sensibility, and be joined 
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thereto by an act of judgment, and thus become real and valid 
knowledge of things. The ideas of the reason are merely 
regulative principles of the mind. 

We here come to another important step in the process of 
knowing. By empirical intuition, we receive into the sensibility 
impressions of external objects; joining to them by an act of 
judgment, the conceptions which we have already in the 
mind, we have a valid cognition. But the moment we thus 
cognize an object, that moment we also find ourselves pos- 
sessed of another item of knowledge; and that is, that the 
object thus cognized must, as a matter of course, be in space, 
or if it be an event, it must be in time. Now these intuitions 
of space and time were already in the mind before our intui- 
tion of the external object. They were only called up, and we 
became conscious of them, by the sensuous intuition of the 
object; for, the moment we perceived it, we knew it must 
be in space, or, if an event, that it must be in time. If now 
we abstract from a cognition all that by conceptions we add 
to it, and then all that sensation gives, we shall have nothing 
left but the empty forms of space and time. And these are all 
that the sensibility does furnish of definite knowledge, inde- 
pendent of sensations and conceptions. They are called pure. 
intuitions, and are found as a-priori and primitive knowledge 
in the mind, anterior to experience and conditional for it. This, 
according to Kant, is the whole office of the sensibility, to fur- 
nish the pure forms of space and time, and the indefinite sen- 
sations which external objects or internal states produce upon 
it. Neither these sensations, nor these forms of space and 
time, have, according to him, any objective reality. The sen- 
sations are only phenomenal, and the space and time only 
formal, and exist only within the mind itself as its subjective 
experience and modes of knowing. Space and time are not 
properties at all of real things, but are only the forms of phe- 
nomena. These phenomena, though they have no objective 
reality, and exist only in the mind, are yet not mere illusions 
of the mind acting upon itself, but have a valid objective cause 
in the external world where all our knowledge has its source. 
Kant assumes an external world as cause of the phenomena ap- 
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pearing in sense, but denies that we have any means of know- 
ing what it is. We shall yet see the bearing of his system upon 
this assumption. That he should deny the reality of phe- 
nomena as external objects, follows of course from denying the 
objective reality of space and time. We shall revert to this in 
the sequel. 

We come now to the second division of the book, viz, the 
Faculty of the Understanding. And this is subdivided into 
two parts, named the Understanding and the Judgment,—the 
office of the former being the furnishing of conceptions, and 
that of the latter being the subsumption of facts under these 
conceptions. The understanding furnishes conceptions, the 
judgment connects them with intuitions, and thus gives us a 
knowledge of things. If now we observe all the varieties of 
our judgments, we shall ascertain what and how many are the 
conceptions of the understanding. That is, by observing how 
many things we do in the act of judging, we may discern how 
many original conceptions we must have already in the mind 
as knowledges already possessed, in order to cognize and trans- 
late intuitions, and thus have a valid cognition of them. And 
these conceptions, thus found, are termed categories. Kant - 
found that in cognizing we do four things :—1st. We measure 
or quantitize, i. e., we wnify, pluralify and totalify. We take a 
point, add to it other points, and complete the series as one 
whole. Hence, we must have the conception of Quantity, as a 
category made up of the instants, wnity, plurality and totality, 
the last being, of course, a combination of the first two. 
2d. He discovers that we affirm, we deny, we limit. That is, 
we really affirm something ; deny that it is something else, and 
distinguish it, and affirm it as separate from all else. Hence, 
we must have the conception of Quality, made up of the 
instants of reality, negation and limitation,—the last made up 
of the former two. 3d. He observes that we connect certain 
qualities together in a substance, observing that a certain 
roundness, color, odor, flavor, &c., are an apple: and that we 
connect one phenomenon with another, following in a fixed 
and irreversible order, as cause and effect: and also that we 
regard phenomena ag acting upon each other reciprocally. 
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Thus from all these, we must have the category of 2elations, 
made up of the instants, substance, cause and reciprocal actions, 
—the last composed of the first two. 4th. He observed that we 
affirm of things that they are possible, real, or necessary, as 
to the mode of their existence. And hence we have the cate- 
gory of Mode, made up of the three instants, possibility, ewist- 
ence, necessity,—the last, as in the other cases, being made 
up of the preceding two. So he makes twelve in all, as follows: 


Quantity. Quality. Relation. Mode. 
Unity, Reality, Substance and Accidents, Possibility, 
Plurality, Negation, Cause and Effect, Existence, 
Totality. | Limitation. Action and Reaction. Necessity. 


The first two leading categories, viz, Quantity and Quality, 
with their subordinate instants, are called mathematical ; 
because they relate to objects of intuition in space. The sec- 
ond two, viz, Relation and Mode, with their instants, refer to 
the same objects as they relate to time, and are connected in 
substances and causes, and are therefore called dynamical. 
Add to these categories the two pure intuitions of the sensi- 
bility, yiz, Space and Time, and we have fourteen original and 
primitive forms or knowledges, which are found a-priori in 
the mind before experience, and necessary as conditions to it, 
and with which the mind goes out in quest of new knowledge. 
For, according to Kant, the mind must have both faculties for 
knowing, and a knowledge of its own already in hand, before 
it is competent to go out into the world to cognize anything. 
And in the first contact of the mind with external things 
through the senses, these innate and a-priori knowledges dis- 
cover themselves as already in the mind—its original furni- 
ture given by the Creator with its existence. These categories 
of Kant are purely subjective conceptions, the clue to which is 
given by mental operations; while those of Aristotle are sug- 
gested either by grammatical distinctions or the objective 
genera of things. The former are simply the subjective unity 
of a mental operation; while the latter are the objective unity 
of things. Kant sought to ascertain what could be known, by 
examining the faculties of the mind. His predecessors sought 
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to know the faculties of the mind, by ascertaining what there 
was to be known. These categories of the understanding, like 
the intuitions of the sensibility, are, according to Kant, purely 
subjective. They are’ modes of the mind’s knowing, and are 
not in themselves objective realities. As space and time are 
purely ideal, so these, as space-and-time-qualities, are also 
ideal, and merely the forms of knowledge of which sensation 
furnishes the material. Now the office of the judgment is to 
subsume the empirical intuitions of the sensibility under these 
categories, within the forms of space and time. Under the 
first it cognizes simply quantity, as extensive, without knowing 
anything more about it thai. simply that it is a unity and a plu- 
rality completed in a totality. Under the second, it knows quali- 
ties, as real, distinguished and defined, having intensive quan- 
tity or degree of quality. Under the third, it knows qualities 
as necessarily connected in substances, events as connected with 
causes, and in the relation of action and reaction. And under 
the fourth, it also cognizes things as possible, actual and neces- 
sary. In the former two cases, the act of the judgment is 
called mathematical, in the latter two it is called dynamical. 
That a conception and an intuition, thus brought together by 
an act of judgment, actually belong to each other, has its proof 
in this, that the act of the intellect by which an intuition is 
eognized or conjoined, is precisely the same when the sensa- 
tion is withdrawn, as that by which the conception itself is 
cognized. The intuiting and the conceiving are identified in 
the same act, the former being a synthesis of the imagination, 
and the latter a synthesis of the understanding ; and thus the 
application of the conception to the intuition is rendered cer- 
tain. The identity consists in this, that the instants of time 
gone over in the process of intuiting, correspond to those gone 
over in the operation of conceiving; and these corresponding 
instants of time are called “the transcendental schema,” being 
the medium through which intuitions and conceptions are 
shown to belong to each other. So, also, in regard to judg- 
ments in time. The intuiting of succession, when the notion 
of time is withdrawn, is the same as the conceiving of the 
process of causation; i.e. the mind in both acts passes over 
the same instants of time, and thus the relation of cause and 
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effect is verified and proved to be the only ground of experi- 
ence. The schema of cause is succession in an irreversible 
order. 

Now this act by which intuitions are brought under the cate- 
gories, and identified with them in one consciousness, is called 
“the original synthetical unity of apperception,” and is the 
highest principle of all exercise of the understanding. It con- 
sists in subjecting all the operations of the mind to the unity of 
self-consciousness. And thus self-consciousness lies at the 
basis of all the processes of cognition, and holds them all in 
synthesis as my cognition. 

Thus we have passed through the operations of the sensi- 
bility and the understanding, which, according to Kant, 
exhaust our whole faculty of knowing truth. Whatsoever 
cannot be cognized by bringing a sensuous intuition of it 
under an understanding conception of it, and thus be brought 
within the limits of space and time, cannot, according to him, 
be a subject of proper knowledge to the human mind. This 
criterion, as he thinks, shuts God, the soul, and immortality, 
out of the pale of theoretical and demonstrated knowledge, 
and hands them over as ideas to the reason. The discussion 
thus far, has, however, secured these two things for which the 
author set out. 

First, by showing that space and time are not properties of 
things in themselves, but only the subjective conditions of 
phenomena, he has destroyed the foundation of the argu- 
ment by whick Berkeley disproved the reality of an external 
world. For, showing that space and time, and the phenomena 
which they contain, are merely subjective, (as Berkeley did,) 
does not prove that the causes of phenomena are also sub- 
jective. 

And, secondly, he has shown that the principle of causation 
is an original conception of the mind, which can be verified in 
experience, and without which experience could not be. And 
thus he has overthrown the scepticism of Hume. 

We now come to the third and last division, namely, the 
Reason, whose province lies altogether in the supersensible, 
where experience affords neither fact nor theory for our guide. 
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The inquiry here is, can reason, without experience, make any 
valid cognition? Can it give us any knowledge of real things? 
It has for the objects of thisknowledge—the soul, free and im- 
mortal,—the world,—and God. Or, in the language of Kant, 
“all transcendental ideas arrange themselves in three classes. 
The first of which contains the absolute unity of the thinking 
subject, or the soul. The second, the absolute unity of the series 
of the conditions of a phenomenon, or the world. The third, 
the absolute unity of the conditions of all objects of thought 
in general, or God.” These are the object-matter of psychol- 
ogy, cosmology and theology. These three objects, being out 
of nature, cannot be proved to exist by arguing from any con- 
ditions in nature ; as, by connecting them with such conditions, 
they become themselves part of nature, and cease to be what 
was sought to be proved, “supernatural.” The sole text, 
therefore, of rational psychology, with which, on this princi- 
ple, to prove the being and immortality of the soul, is this, 
proposed by Des Cartes, “ J think.” From this he would infer 
as follows: First, the soul is a substance, and therefore imma- 
terial. Secondly, it is simple, and therefore incorruptible. 
Thirdly, it is a unity, and therefore a personality. These three 
qualities, combined, make spirituality. Fourthly, it exists in 
relation to all possible objects in space, and is therefore the 
principle of life, which, limited by spirituality, gives immor- 
tality. 

Now, against this argument, Kant proceeds to show that a 
paralogism or fallacy is involved in each of its steps. (1.) 
That the J which thinks, must be considered as in thought 
always a subject and never a predicate, is certain. But this 
does not prove that I am a self-subsisting being or substance. 
(2.) That the Z, which thinks is singular, and cannot be resolved 
into a plurality of subjects, and must therefore be a simple 
subject, is true; but this does not prove that the J is a simple 
substance. (3.) That the J is identical, amidst all the repre- 
sentations of which I am conscious, is true. But to be self- 
conscious, is not to know myself as an object. Therefore this 
does not prove the identity of my substance as a thinking 
being. (4.) That I distinguish myself as a thinking being from 
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other things, external to me, among which is my body, is true. 
But this does not prove that I could exist as a thinking being, 
without being man, or know my own existence in the absence 
of anything from which to distinguish it. Thus from the 
proposition “I think,” neither the immortality of the soul, nor 
its being, can be proved. Therefore Kant contends that no ra- 
tional psychology can prove it,—and that it can be proved only 
by the practical reason. 

The next topic is cosmology, in which the reason claims to 
prove the being of God, through the regress of nature’s con- 
ditions, thus: “If the conditioned is given, the whole of the 
conditions, and consequently the absolutely unconditioned, is 
also given.” The argument takes four forms. (1.) To prove the 
absolute completeness of the composition of the given totality 
of all phenomena. (2.) To prove the absolute completeness of 
the division of a given totality in a phenomenon. (3.) To prove 
the absolute completeness of the origination of a phenomenon. 
(4.) To prove the absolute completeness of the dependence of 
the existence of what is changeable in a phenomenon. The 
totality spoken of in each of ‘hese cases, is that of phenomena. 
Kant shows that there is such an antinomy or contradiction 
involved in each of these questions, that either side can be 
equally well proved. And first, Thesis : The world has a 
beginning in time, and a limit in space. The proofs are then 
given for these. Antithesis: The world has no beginning and 
no limit, but, in relation to time and space, is infinite. The 
proofs are given. Secondly, Zhesis: Every composite sub- 
stance in the world consists of simple parts, and there exists 
nothing that is not either itself simple or composed of simple 
parts. The Anéithesis is stated; and proofs for each are given. 
Thirdly, Thesis: Causality according to the laws of nature, is 
not the only causality operating to originate the phenomena of 
the world. <A causality of freedom is also necesssary to 
account fully for these phenomena. The Antithesis is stated, 
and the arguments for each are given. Fourthly, Thesis: 
There exists either in, or in connection with the world—either as 
a part of it, or as a cause of it—an absolutely necessary being. 
The Antithesis is then stated, and the argument for each 
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given. These several contradictions are of such a nature that 
he who has the affirmative on either side, is sure of victory. 
The reason of this appears when we observe that, whatever side 
we take of the question, the statement of our position will be 
either too great, or too small, for our conception of a regress 
of conditions. For, say the world has no beginning. This 
statement is too large for our conception; because a regress 
can never overtake the eternity that has elapsed. Say that the 
world has a beginning, it is then too small for our conception, 
which requires a perpetually regressive series. And just so of 
each of the remaining antinomies. And this leads us to the 
suspicion (which the solution verifies) that the contradictions 
arise out of a false mode in which these objects are presented 
to us. For, with regard to the first two sets of antinomies, 
Kant shows that the parties are each contending for what does 
not exist. He that contends that the world had a beginning, 
&c., finds that each point in space and period in time, must be 
preceded by another, or by nothing. But nothing can never 
be the- subject of experience, and cannot limit existence. 
Hence no experience of an absolute limit, and consequently no 
experience of a condition which is absolutely unconditioned, 
can be found in our empirical regress. On the other hand, it is 
claimed that there is an infinite series. But as every step of 
this series is a phenomenon, its existence can be proved only by 
actually taking every step in it to infinity, which, of course, 
could never be done. But as phenomena exist only when expe- 
rienced, of course an infinite series does not exist until experi- 
enced. The thing here contended for has, then, no existence. 
In the last two sets of antinomies, the thesis and the antithesis 
may be true without contradiction. There may be a free 
cause of phenomena, or there may not. There may be a neces- 
sary being, on which nature depends, or there may not. And 
thus Kant disposes of all these questions with the conclusion— 
that, in the first two instances there was nothing in dispute, 
and, in the second, neither side has the advantage. 

Lastly, he comes to the ideal of pure reason—God. Can 
the being of God be proved by reason independent of experi- 
ence? There are three lines of argument. The first is called 
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Ontological; and starting with the conception of a most real 
being—a being of whom every possible predicate can be 
affirmed, it concludes, that because such a conception contains 
every possible perfection, therefore a Being, corresponding 
thereto, exists. The fallacy lies in concluding from a concep- 
tion to a real being. 

The next argument is called Cosmological. It begins by 
positing an existence as dependent, and then argues, that 
because something exists contingently, something else exists 
necessarily. The fallacy consists in overleaping the end- 
less regress of conditions, and assuming a first condition— 
and in claiming that such a necessary being must be a most 
real or infinite being. The argument starts with experience, 
but finding it inadequate, finishes with an ontological concep- 
tion which it pretended to avoid. The third argument is 
the Physico-theological. This argument is drawn from the 
marks of design, in nature, exhibited in the adaptation of 
means to ends, and the unity which pervades the whole; and 
it concludes from these to one infinite Designer. The. fallacy 
here consists in that a designer, however great he may be, is 
only an architect, and not at alla free infinite Creator. The 
design im nature is assumed to be superinduced wpon nature 5 
and then a necessary author of this contingent design is called 
in, and then the transcendental idea of a most real being is 
added to make out God. Thus the physico-theological argu- 
ment goes over to the cosmological to help itself out,—and 
failing still, goes over to the ontological, both of which it 
repudiated at the beginning. Thus the being of God cannot be 
proved by any rationalistic process, but remains for the reason, 
as it did for the understanding, a mere idea, incapable of 
proof by either. The office of the former is to cognize through 
the sensibility ; and the office of the latter, in speculative phi- 
losophy, is simply, by its ideas, to give unity to our mental 
processes. The real work of reason is in the field of moral and 
practical life. 

We have thus hastily passed through the Critique of Kant, 
and find it, as all must, a most thoroughly systematic and pow- 
erfully elaborated work. It exhibits the different faculties 
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of knowing, and the objects cognized by each: The sensi- 
bility cognizing space and time, as pure intuitions, and receiv- 
ing impressions from the internal and externalsense: The under- 
standing knowing phenomenaas distinguished and conjoined un- 
der the conceptions of quality and quantity, and connected in sub- 
stances and causes: And, lastly, the reason, essaying to know 
the soul, the world and God, by its own light, and failing. And 
while a profound sense of gratification is experienced by every 
man who examines Kant’s work, to see with what a strong 
hand he rescues truth and the mind itself from the grasp of 
error, overthrowing the Scepticism of Berkeley and Hume, and 
the illusions of Rationalism; a disappointment is felt on the 
other hand, that, in his system, the great ideas of the soul, 
God and immortality, find no faculties to cognize them, either 
in the theoretical understanding or in the speculative reason ;— 
but are thrown out alike by the logic of the one and the com- 
prehension of the other. We feel, therefore, that his system, 
as another has said, ends in an “enormous deficit,” from which 
no adjunct of a practical reason can save it. 

At this point we take up the work of Prof. Hickok, pro- 
posing to consider it in relation to that of Kant; that we may 
ascertain to what extent it is an improvement upon the Kant- 
ian system. In order to do this, it will be necessary to state, 
that the great deficiency, as is manifest, of the Kantian system, 
is—its utter inability to prove the objective reality of any object 
of knowledge whatever. Though Kant seems to have begun 
his work with the intention of reconciling Idealism and Mate- 
rialism, he ended with separating them more widely than 
ever. He began by assuming the reality of an external world 
as the cause of sensation and the starting point of all know- 
ledge, but constructed a system that excludes it. Thus he fell 
into a self-contradiction, and defeated the end of his own 
undertaking. This fatal idealism of his manifests itself through- 
out his whole system, and may be traced to a single original 
error as its source. It springs unavoidably from his denial of 
the objective reality of space and time. How this error affects 
his whole system, will appear by considering it in relation to 
the several faculties. First, the sensibility is the faculty for 
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receiving impressions from within and from without ; and, in 
order to do this, it has two original and a-priori intuitions, 
viz, space and time, into which to receive all its impressions, 
If these two primary intuitions, space and time, have no objec- 
tive reality, but are merely subjective modes in which the 
sensibility receives its impressions, then it is impossible to 
prove that the phenomena which thus appear in the sensi- 
bility, are anything but appearances. For, space and time, as 
objective realities, are the only possible media for proving the 
objective reality of phenomena. And this they do, by giving 
them a fixed position in space and a definite period in time. 
Phenomena, then, are nothing but appearances. This was the 
first result of the original sin of denying the objective reality 
of space and time. But the evil does not stop here. Passing 
to the understanding, the errors appear there also. The 
office of the understanding is, to know by means of concep- 
tions; but these conceptions, comprising the whole system of 
categories, are purely subjective intellectual forms in the 
mind. If they have objective reality, it is only as they apply 
to phenomena, which they conjoin into quantity, distinguish 
into quality, and connect in substances, causes and modes. But 
if space and time are not objective realities, then, as we have 
seen, the phenomena that appear in them are not objective; 
and of course the forms, substances, causes and modes, which 
the categories add to phenomena, have no objective reality, 
but are only subjective conceptions, applied to subjective in- 
tuitions, standing in a subjective space and time. But here 
comes out Kant’s contradiction of himself. He began by 
assuming the objective reality of the causes of phenomena, as 
the starting point of all knowledge. Here he denies it, by de- 
nying the objective reality of the substances and causes which 
those categories apply to phenomena. For if space and time 
are phantoms, then the sensuous material of phenomena that 
appears in them, is also a phantom ; and if this phenomenon is 
a mere show, then the definite quantity and distinct qualities 
which the understanding gives to it, are also not realities ; 
and if qualities are only phantoms, then the substances and 
eauses assigned to them, are also unreal. But Kant started by 
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affirming that those substances and causes were realities. 
Hence his self-contradiction. Moreover, as the objective real- 
ity of space and time is essential in order to prove the when 
and the where of a phenomenon, to the individual beholding 
it, in the space and time of which he as an individual is cog- 
nizant; so also is it indispensable that substances and causes 
have objective reality, in order that the when and the where 
of this same phenomenon, in one whole of all space and all 
time, to all beholders, be proved. For unless there be a real 
objective ground giving a fixed position in space and a definite 
period in time to a phenomenon, it will, for aught we can 
show, appear to each individual in a different space and time. 
And thus the system of Kant leaves all our knowledge of 
nature in a bottomless and shoreless Idealism. And with 
regard to the supernatural, we have already seen that he 
places the knowledge of God, the soul and immortality, out of 
the reach, not only of the understanding, but of the reason 
also. 

It has also been thought an error, though perhaps not a fatal 
one, that Kant has given to the sensibility the power of cog- 
nizing the pure and a-priorz intuition of space and time; and 
also to the understanding the power of furnishing to itself its 
own conceptions, as well as the power of using them; instead 
of having the reason supply these ideas to the sense and the 
understanding respectively, as the conditions of their legiti- 
mate action. Another defect is noted in the very small ac- 
count which Kant makes of the human will in his system. 
These errors Prof. Hickok aims to correct. 

And thus we come to the design and method of his book, 
as stated in his own words. He says, Ist, “We need to deter- 
mine the conditioning principles of perception in sensation, 
—as the basis of an argument for demonstrating that the objects 
of sense, as single qualities and exercises, are valid realities.” 
2d. “ We need to determine the conditioning principles of all 
judgments in the understanding,—as the ground for demon- 
strating that the real objects given in sense, and connected in 
substances and causes, and thus becoming a nature of things, 
are also valid realities.” 3d. “ And lastly, we need to deter- 
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mine the conditioning principles of all comprehension of a na- 
twre of things, in the faculty of the reason,—as the ground for a 
demonstration, that the soul in its liberty, and the Deity in his 
personality, are valid existences.” These three statements, it 
will be seen, cover the points in which the system of Kant is 
found to be defective. They correspond to the three divisions 
of the mental faculties, sensibility, understandirtig and reason,— 
made by Kant and with certain modifications adopted by Prof. 
Hickox. Under these three heads he conducts all the dis- 
cussions of his book. This is his general method. The “ spe- 
cifie method” in each discussion is, first, to find by an a-priori 
process, the subjective idea of what must be the operation of 
each faculty in knowing, and secondly, to find facts which 
shall verify this idea, establishing it as the law of the mind’s 
action in the facts. He thus makes the ertterion of truth to 
consist in the determined accordance of this subjective idea and 
this objective law. 

In taking up the discussion under the first division above 
named, the sense, he attempts to show, first, how we must per- 
ceive objects if we do perceive them at all ; secondly, that we 
do actually thus operate, when we éry to perceive objects, and 
think we are perceiving them; and, thirdly, that the objects 
which we thus must perceive, if we do perceive them, and which 
we thus actually do try to perceive, do really exist. Under 
the second head above named, the understanding, he labors to 
show, first, how we must understand things if we do understand 
them ; secondly, how we actually do operate when we try to 
understand them and think we understand them ; and, thirdly, 
he proves that the things, which we thus must understand, if we 
do understand at all, and thus actually do ¢ry to understand, do 
really exist. Under the third head above named, the reason, he 
shows, first, how we must comprehend things, if we do com- 
prehend them ; secondly, how we do operate when we attempt 
to comprehend things; and, thirdly, he demonstrates that the 
things which we thus must comprehend, if we do comprehend 
them, and which we thus try to comprehend, do really exist. 
This is the method and outline of the discussion. 

In proceeding according to this method, Prof. Hickok assumes 
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the categories of Kant; and though he does not directly employ 
them, he follows their analogy. In beginning each discussion, 
the first thing he does, is to find what he calls “an a-priori 
position,” from which to commence the examination. What 
this is, we shall see as we take up the severai heads respectively. 
In taking up the first division of the mind, the sense, Prof. H. 
first seeks an a-priort position for examining the operation of 
perceiving. This he does by abstracting from a phenomenon, 

as a tree or a house, all that appears in sensation, as color, 

smoothness or roughness, hardness or softness, weight or resist- 
ance, sounds, odors, tastes, all possible qualities, which any 
faculty of sense might receive. There then remains the void 
place which had been occupied by the qualities thus abstracted. 
This void place remains for the intellect alone. It is nothing 
in the experience. Itis the real form of the object, from which 
the matter has now been abstracted. One more thing may 
now be taken away ; and that is the outline of the form of this 
now empty object. That process will leave only an undefined 
space with nothing in it. The same may be done with time. 
And thus we have pure space and time as primitive intuitions,— 
in the mind before any experience,—cognized by the intellect 
alone as essential alike to our perceiving objects and to the ew- 
istence of objects themselves. It thus stands out distinctly, as 
a pure intuition of the intellect, that space and time are objec- 
tive realities, without which no object can exist or can be 
known. By this method he refutes the error of Kant that space 
and time are only subjective modes of the mind’s knowing, and 
not objective realities ; and obtains an @-priori position, that is, 
a position, back of all experience, as a starting point for exam- 
ining the operations of the sense in perceiving. 

And now, as to this operation of the sense in perceiving, Prof. 
H. extends the province of the sense into that which Kant has 
assigned to the understanding. Kant gave to the sensibility 
only the capability of receiving impressions. While it had the 
primitive intuitions of space and time, yet, in perceiving em- 
pirical objects, it could only receive a sensuous impression ; 
and all the rest of the act of cognition was assigned to the un- 
derstanding. Prof. Hickok, differing from Kant in this re- 
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spect, includes under the sense those operations of the intellect 
which come in under the two categories of quantity and quali- 
ty, and makes perception, just as Kant does, to consist in the 
reception of sensuous impressions, the distinguishing of them 
into quality, and the conjoining them into quantity. But he 
differs from Kant in including them all under one head, called 
the sense, instead of dividing them between the sense and the 
understanding. The advantages of this method, he thinks to be 
that it keeps the two operations of the sensibility and the intellect 
which constitute perception, more distinctly in view, and thereby 
avoids the danger of falling into Materialism on the one hand 
and Idealism on the other. He then assigns to the understand- 
ing the remaining categories for connecting phenomena in sub- 
stances and causes, and gives to reason the office of supervis- 
ing and comprehending the whole—furnishing the primitive 
intuitions of space and time to the sense, the conceptions to the 
understanding, and to itself its own ideas with which to com- 
prehend both its own and the processes of the other faculties. 
While Prof. Hickok assumes the categories of Kant, he does 
not directly employ them ; but uses the several acts of judgment 
which first gave to Kant a clue to the categories—and by 
which afterward (according to him) the faculty of the judg- 
ment subsumes facts under them—as the a-priort elements of 
the operations of perception. He then dispenses with both the 
title and the substantive form of the category altogether, and 
substitutes therefor the operation of judging. Aristotle classi- 
fied what we know of objects up to the highest predicates, under 
categories, taking his clue probably from the grammatical form 
of words. Kant classified the subjective conceptions of what we 
may know, under categories, taking his clue from judgments. 
Prof. H. classifies the mental operations, which on the one hand 
imply a subjective conception of what we may know, and on 
the other affirm as an objective reality what we do know, and— 
dispensing with substantive categories altogether—calls them 
simply mental operations. Thus, in the sense, we have the 
a-priori elements of the operation of perceiving, in the under- 
standing, the a-priort elements of the operation of connecting, 
and in the reason the a-priori elements of the operation of 
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comprehending. In the sense, the operation of perceiving is 
two-fold. In perceiving simply real form, in space and time, 
we have only the operation of conjoining the unlimited in 
space and time into a definite figure. This operation of con- 
junction is made up of the instants of unity, plurality and 
totality. It is the operation of wnifying,—that is, of taking a 
point, adding to it other points, and completing the whole 
in a totality, called a quantity. In perceiving a real object, 
however, of which the matter is actually given in sensa- 
tion, there must first be an operation of distinction, by 
which the different qualities in the sensation are distinguished 
as a reality, a particularity and a peculiarity; and then these 
must be joined again into a homogeneous whole by the 
operation of conjunction. For, there is a quantity of the 
quality also as well as of the matter. 

While Kant shows that the mind affirms, denies and limits, 
and therefore must have the subjective conception or category 
of quality,—and Aristotle shows that the same mental act 
gives us the knowledge of quality, as a predicate of a thing,— 
Hickok shows that the mind affirms an actual objective reality, 
particularity and peculiarity ; and that the mental operation 
which gives a subjective conception on the one hand, and a sen- 
suous intuition on the other, joining them in one knowledge, 
affirms, by the united testimony of both, the valid and objective 
reality of the thing cognized. He thus avoids Idealism on the 
one hand and Materialism on the other; and the way is pre- 
pared for demonstrating Idealism against Materialism, and 
Materialism against Idealism, and also for refuting a universal 
Scepticism as to the validity of our mental operations. He 
then shows the faculties necessary to perform these operations. 
There must be more than the simple act. There must be the 
unity of the conjoining agency, and the unity of consciousness. 
Anc the conjoining agency and the consciousness must be 
united in one self: The same must be true also of the dis- 
tinguishing agency in discerning quality. And thus we have 
all the conditions of perception—viz, space and time as primi- 
tive intuitions—then for the perception of real form, simply, 
the operation of conjunction in a unity, plurality and a totality ; 
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then for the perception of a real object, we have first, sensation 
as matter in the sensibility,—secondly, the operation of dis- 
tinguishing the matter thus given into quality, as reality, par- 
ticularity and peculiarity,—and then the reconstruction of it, 
as intensive, extensive and protensive quantity of the quality, 
into a whole. These are the elements of perception, found as 
the a-prioré idea according to which objects not only may be 
perceived, but by which they of necessity must be perceived, 
if perceived at all. This operation of perception is not a mere 
hypothesis, but has the necessary truth of an a-priori demon- 
stration. 

Prof. Hickok, however, taking this operation as if it were 
mere theory, seeks its verification in facts by experiment, and 
finding the verification, concludes that he has established a verit- 
able science of perception. The idea which he thus adopts as 
hypothesis is, that all the facts in the process of perception 
must stand within the law which demands the “ intellectual 
operations of distinction of quality, and conjunction of quan- 
tity.” In collecting facts, he divides them into two classes: 
first, the more common and obvious, which he calls the colli- 
gation of facts, and secondly, the more remote and discon- 
nected, which he calls the consilience of facts. Under the 
former, he takes facts connected with obscure perception, and 
shows that this indistinctness is occasioned by insufficiency in 
the operation of distinguishing into quality, or of conjoining 
into quantity, and that when this operation is complete the 
perception is complete. He then takes the relative capabili- 
ties of the different organs of sense, and shows that complete 
perception through each or any of them is effected only by 
distinguishing the quality and conjoining the quantity. He 
next takes deceptive appearances, and shows’ that the decep- 
tiveness consists in the insufficiency of the distinguishing and 
conjoining as before. Under the consilience of facts, he takes 
the works of art, as in drawing and painting either portraits or 
landscapes, and shows that in each the skill of the artist con- 
sists in taking the proper point of observation, and so disposing — 
his lights and shades as to lead the beholder to go through the 
same operations of distinguishing and conjoining that he does 
in viewing real things in nature. 
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Then follows an ontological demonstration of the valid 
being of the objects of perception, for as yet all is mere seem- 
ing and theory. 1. He demonstrates Idealism against Mate- 
rialism, and shows that there is a purely mental act, distinct 
and independent of the sensuous impression, in every percep- 
tion; and that this act may exist in the absence of all sensa- 
tion. 2. He then demonstrates Materialism against Idealism, 
and shows that there is a real sensation in every perception, 
before and independent of any act in the intellect, and having 
its cause from without. For, while sensation itself is subjective, 
and the acts of distinguishing and conjoining are mental and 
within; yet, what the sensation shall be, and what quality, 
what place, what time, and how much, shall be thus distin- 
guished and conjoined, is determined from without. Something 
external, therefore, determines what the sensation and what 
the intellectual acts shall be. Space and time thus, as object- 
ive realities, involve the objective reality of the phenomena 
that appear in them. 3. Lastly, as a demonstration against 
that form of Skepticism which denies the existence of any 
real thing as cause of phenomena, because of the alleged 
contradictions between the evidence of the sense and the 
reason, he shows that there is no contradiction: that the sense 
affirms that Z am conscious of the cognition of phenomena, 
while the reason only denies that J can cognize the cause of 
phenomena through the sense. Thus there is no contradiction, 
and the objects of sense are valid realities as phenomena,— 
having objective being, however, (as yet) to him only that per- 
ceives them. 

Passing to the understanding, we have here the point of his 
discussion, as before stated, in his own words, viz: “To deter- 
mine the conditioning principles of all judgment in the under- 
standing, as the ground for demonstrating that the real objects 
given in sense and connected in substances and causes, and 
thus becoming a nature of things, are also valid realities.” 
Space and time are here the media of proof, as they were in 
the sense; there, however, they afforded an a-priori position 
as simply primitive intuitions, while here they furnish an 
a-priort position as a conception of one whole of space and of 
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time. That phenomena, as such, have a real objective being 
in relation to the beholder, was proved in the sense by the 
fact that to him they have a fixed place in space and a definite 
period in time. Now it is sought to be proved that there may 
be an objective experience in which these same phenomena have 
the same fixed place in one whole of all space, and the same 
definite period in one whole of all time,—alike to all beholders. 
But this can be shown only by their having a permanent ob- 
jective ground as substance in space, as source in perpetual 
time, as cause in successive time, and as action and reaction in 
simultaneous time. If phenomena have fixed positions in space 
and fixed period in time, there must be something to give 
them that fixedness; and for this purpose, Prof. Hickok con- 
ceives of a space-filling and time-abiding force, (which, in its 
elemental form, is simple gravitation,) upon which may be 
superinduced other space-filling and time-abiding forces, each 
specific and distinguishable, and by which they may be held 
in relative position to each other. Now these superinduced 
forces may be of every variety, giving rise to phenomena as 
various as themselves, and that too in the relation of substance 
to accidence, source to event, cause to effect, action to reaction. 
These are the conditioning principles of all judgments in the 
understanding, and, of course, the a-priort elements of connec- 
tion, making an objective experience possible. The office of 
the understanding is, to connect phenomena with each other in 
substances and causes. And this office it may perform, when 
it is supplied with the phenomena by the sense, and with the 
notions of substance and cause by the reason. Phenomena 
may thus be connected into a nature of things. Supply the 
notion of the substance, apple, and it will connect the phe- 
nomenal appearances of the apple in it as an apple. Supply the 
notion of cause, and it will connect the phenomena that follow 
each other in an irreversible order in that cause ; or it will con- 
nect concomitant events in reciprocal causation. Thus, accord- 
ing to Prof. H., the whole office of the understanding is ex- 
hausted, within nature, in forming these connections, and has 
no power to go beyond nature. He calls it an operation of 
connection. He then collects the facts which go to verify the 
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truth of this idea of the operation of connecting the phenomenal 
in a notional. This notional includes the notions of constant 
substance as ground, for the operation of connection in space,— 
perduring substance as source, for the operation of connection 
in perpetual time—consecutive cause as efficiency, for the ope- 
ration of connecting in successive time—and reciprocal influ- 
ence as condition, for the operation of connecting in simiulta- 
neous time. ‘This is subjective idea merely. It is still neces- 
sary to obtain the facts which make this subjective idea of the 
operation of connection an objective law. 

The facts will be of two classes:—1. Those that determine 
an experience in one whole of space and time ; and, 2, Those 
that determine it to particular places and periods in this one 
whole of space and time. Under the first, we have facts of 
pure intuitive reasoning in constructing pure diagrams. Each 
construction is necessarily in a space, but each in a separate 
space. The relations of these spaces to each other in one whole 
of all space is not hereby at all determined. Much less would 
these spaces, with their construction, appear to be in one 
whole of space, if perceived by different persons. He then 
adds facts to the same purpose from organic affections, re- 
flected vision, and open vision; all of which he finds deter- 
mined to be in one whole of space, through the connections of 
the phenomenal in a notional. With regard to experience in 
one whole of time, he takes facts of subjective experience, 
facts of subjective organism, and facts of any real experience, 
and finds the same results. For the determination of an expe- 
rience in its particular places and periods, he takes fact in 
one’s own body as a space-filling substance; and by this de- 
termines the place of all phenomena occurring in it in relation 
to each other. But this determines nothing as to their rela- 
tions in universal space beyond the body. I must first judge 
such phenomena to inhere in something including my body, 
as the enclosure of my room,—and this again in something per- 
manent, still beyond, before I can determine their position in, 
one whole of space. The point of absolute determination of 
all places, in universal space, would be some fixed, substantial 
center. But this the sense never could attain. The under- 
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standing may think it, and determine position in reference to 
it ; but the sense, if placed upon it, could not know whether it 
stood or moved about some higher center. For determining 
particular periods in time, he takes facts in perpetual time—as 
the time elapsing unconsciously in sleep. The chasm is filled 
up by reference to some perduring source of varying events 
which appear—as the movement of the hands in a watch, or 
the wasting of sand in the glass, or the shadow of the gnomon 
ona dial. The perduring source of these events has existed 
as a notional, while the sense was unconscious, and thus a per- 
petuation of time is ascertained. Facts in simultaneous and 
successive time are added, whose connection is shown in the 
same way; and thus the idea is shown to become a law; and 
the law is this, “that we determine an experience to be in one 
universal space and time through the connections of the phe- 
nomenal in a notional.” 

Then follows the demonstration of the reality of the exist- 
ence of the understanding as a faculty of the mind. It is in 
these words—“ The intellect, which may at any time operate 
in connection, and which may connect in any order in space 
and time, yet cannot connect in any other manner for the de- 
termining of place in space and of period in time, than by the 
a-priort elements of all connection, (viz, substance, cause 
and reciprocal action.) Now this permanent conditioning of 
all thinking in judgments—and thus an inherent law of all 
thought, which does not come and go as the phenomenal 
thoughts arise and depart—is the wnderstanding itself, as per- 
petual source of all discursive judgments. The same intel- 
lectual existence, in its perpetual law of conjunction, is the 
sense which, under its inherent law for connection, is the 
understanding.” That this permanent understanding exists 
independent of objective phenomena, has its proof in this, that 
we may build up ideal worlds of things and events, which are 
not only no copies of anything which nature has given us in 
experience, but which are the archetypes for determining the 
imperfections of experience in nature. And, finally, the high- 
est proof that the understanding exists independent of expe- 
rience, is found in the fact, that its judgments are wholly 
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a-priort, having the characteristics of necessity and univer- 
sality. That an outer law of things, as substance, cause and 
reciprocal action, has a real objective being, finds its proof in 
this, that through them alone can phenomena be determined 
to their fixed places and periods in one whole of space and 
time. 

We now come to the reason. The office of the reason is to 
comprehend. The sense distinguishes quality and conjoins 
quantity. The understanding connects phenomena in sub- 
stances and causes. The reason comprehends the whole. The 
reason has supplied to the sense the primitive intuitions of 
space and time, into which to receive impressions. It has also 
supplied to the understanding the twelve categories as knowl- 
edges with which to recognize the objects of sense. It now 
furnishes itself with the ideas of God, the soul, and immortality ; 
and with these it comprehends itself and the objects and opera- 
tions of the sense, and of the understanding,—which operation 
of comprehension it is now proposed to explain. The faculty 
of the reason, in order to its work of comprehending, must 
have certain means, elements, or principles, with which to 
perform its office, and these means it supplies in the ideas 
which it possesses, of God, and the soul, and immortality ; with 
these, and in them, it can comprehend the universe as to its 
origin and end. 

The idea of God as a free personality has, according to Prof. 
Hickok, these three elements, spontaneity, autonomy, and lib- 
erty. The first, is simply activity, yet actiyity as essentially 
active, distinguished from any craving of appetite, affection or 
want. The second is an ethical imperative, as morallaw. The 
third is a combination of the two, as rational freedom. This 
personality having its own self-activity and self-law in liberty, 
- originates its own acts, and determines its own ends ; and—out 
of, before, and above space and time, and all the forces in them 
constituting a nature of things—this personality free, self-moved, 
and self-determined, puts forth his power and creates nature 
and man. 

With this compass, as he calls it, for comprehending nature, 
our author seeks first the facts that may be comprehended un- 
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der, or be accounted for within, a finite personality, such as, 
(1,) esthetical facts, (2,) mathematical facts, (3,) philosophical 
facts, (4,) psychological facts, (5,) ethical facts—as conscience, 
ethical affections, mutual complacency in them, and a capacity 
to resist nature’s conditions, (viz., will.) Next he seeks the facts 
which come within the compass, or can be accounted for by the 
existence, of an infinite personality. And they are these, (1,)— 
the ready assent to the fact of final causes in nature, (2,) the re- 
cognition of miraculous interpositions, (3,) the order of nature’s 
formations in geological facts, (4,) the recognition of a free per- 
sonality in humanity. Again, the fact of a comprehending 
operation of universal nature is only by the compass of this ab- 
solute personality, as (1) the physical universe, and (2) the 
comprehension of the ethical system. Thus all is comprehend- 
ed and accounted for in God as a free personality,—which is the 
idea of the reason, found to be law in the facts. The valid be- 
ing of the soul is then proved by two arguments. These are, 
Jirst, the fact that man has a reason or a comprehending agency, 
and, secondly, the facts given in an ethical experience,—as im- 
peratives controlling all appetites, affections above all sentient 
emotions, reciprocal complacency in moral personalities, and, 
lastly, a capacity to resist all the conditions of nature, and stand 
firm on the ground of duty. These prove a soul. 

The valid being of God has three lines of proof. First there 
is the fact that all atheistic speculations are from the antinomy 
of the discursive faculty of the understanding ; which having 
been shown to be delusive, the teleological argument remains 
unbroken. The second argument is from the fact of new forces 
appearing in nature. The third proceeds from the fact that an 
ethical system is in being. 

The immortality of the soul is proved thus: God is. A 
future state of rewards and punishments ought to be. The ex- 
istence of God is a guarantee that what ought to be, will be. 
Therefore the soul is immortal. 

Having thus given an analysis of these works, showing by 
comparison their points of agreement and difference, and at the 
same time giving some knowledge of their contents, we now 
propose to give our views of the modifications of Kant, which 
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we find in the work of Prof. Hickok. We take the topics in 
their order somewhat as they occur in these books respectively. 

I. Prof. Hickok is undoubtedly right in adopting the posi- 
tion, that space and time are objective realities, and not 
merely subjective modes of the mind’s knowing. Many crit- 
ics have agreed in this opinion, and it seems to be one of the 
clearest intuitions of the reason, that whatsoever exists must 
have both place and period as a condition of its existence, and 
not merely as a condition of our cognizing it. 

Il. Prof. Hickok rightly assigns the cognitions of space 
and time, and the whole set of the categories, together with 


. the three ideas of God, the soul and immortality, alike to the 


reason. The last three, however, are specific ideas coming 
under the category of relation, as we shall show hereafter, and 
are not themselves a distinct class of ideas. They are indeed 
ideas of the supernatural, but not by any means supernatural 
ideas, as Prof. Hickok makes them. The primitive. intuitions 
of space and time, and the intellectual conceptions of quantity, 
quality, relation and mode, are knowledges a-priori in the 
mind, and are one of the original elements of the mind’s 
capability of knowing in general, as the power of empirical 
intuition is the other. But the ideas of God, the soul, and 
immortality are not part of the mind’s capability of knowing 
in general, but only of its knowing the specific things of 
which they are the ideas. They are specific and not general 
ideas. 

Ill. The extending of the sense over the categories of 
quantity and quality may be no matter of objection, as nothing 
but the name is altered, the sensibility and the intellect per- 
forming the same functions respectively in either case. The 
reason assigned for this change is, that a complete operation of 
perception is secured under the one head of the sense, and 
that by thus keeping the constituent acts of perception, viz, 
the intuiting by the sensibility and the distinguishing and 
conjoining by the intellect, both in view at the same time, we 
avoid materialism on the one hand and idealism on the other. 
While, however, this seems plausible, it isnot easy to see why, 
on the same grounds, the sense should not be extended over 
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the two remaining categories also, and thus do away with the 
understanding altogether. For surely the complete cognition 
of a thing is not effected until its phenomena are joined in 
their appropriate substances, sources and causes. The intellect 
can no more connect without sensation and its phenomena, 
than it can distinguish and conjoin without them. 

IV. With regard to the “ criterion” of science, Prof. Hickok 
makes it to consist in the “ determined accordance of the subject- 
ive idea and the objective law ” of the thing known. This is only 
a more ceremonious way of saying what Kant had laid down in. 
more simple and intelligible words, viz, that “ cognition consists 
in bringing together the conception and the intuition of an ob- 
ject,” that conceptions alone are empty and intuition blind, and 
the act of joining them is a judgment giving cognition. Dr. 
Hickok rightly adopts this from Kant, as the criterion of valid 
knowledge. But in applying it to the science of knowing, that 
is, to the operation of the mind in knowing, he falls, as we think, 
into an absurdity. For, in forming a conception of the operation 
of knowing, (or, as he says, “the subjective idea” of the operation 
of knowing, and then an intuition of the operation of knowing, or, 
according to his formula, finding “ the objective law” of know- 
ing, and thus proving what the operation of knowing is,— 
what manner of difference is there between the proof and 
the thing to be proved. The thing to be proved is the validity 
of the operation of knowing. The proof is, the operation of 
knowing, or that one part of this operation of knowing ac- 
cords with the other part of this operation of knowing. But 
how do I know this? certainly in no other way than by the self- 
same operation of knowing, which is now the thing whose 
validity we are trying to prove. The subjective idea of an 
object and the objective law of an object according with each 
other, is certainly the cognition of that thing; or the criterion 
of our knowledge of that thing. But when we apply this test 
of knowledge to the act of knowing, the test and the thing 
tested, the act of proving and the act to be proved, become 
one and the same thing, and the proof is like calling upon a 
man to testify to his own veracity. We may easily form anidea 
of the operation of knowing—how it must necessarily be, if it 
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is at all; but when we take up the other side, and seek to find 
the objective law of the operation of knowing, in order to 
bring reason and experience together, we find ourselves opera- 
ting an operation, experiencing an experience, finding the law 
of a law, the intuition of an intuition, the proof of a proof, 
the test of a test, and in the double absurdity of proving a 
proof by <tself, and testing a test by itself. This “ ertterion” 
of knowing has thus no application to itself, no power to prove 
its own validity, as Prof. Hickok seeks to make it. When we 
pass to his “specific method” of conducting his discussion, 
which is, (1,) to find the subjective idea; and then, (2,) the 
objective law; and then, (3,) to add an ontological demon- 
stration of the valid being of the things thus known, we find 
a recurrence of the same absurdity in the added ontological 
demonstration. According to his method, he first obtains his 
subjective and a-priori idea of how we must know, if we know at 
all. He then goes out into experience, and finds that the mind, 
in knowing, does actually operate, as according to his a-priort 
subjective idea he found that it must operate, if it did know 
or cognize anything. And thus he feels confident that he has 
established the science of the operation of knowing, firmly on 
the double basis of reason and experience. For he has already 
made the criterion of science to be the “ determined accord- 
ance” between reason and experience. But now, again, he 
has a doubt. This “valid operation” of knowing, so firmly 
established on the basis of reason and experience, when, 
indeed, it comes to operate, does not know or cognize anything 
after all. It operates, indeed, just as the mind must operate, if 
it cognizes anything ; and it operates just as it does operate 
when by experience it tries to cognize something, and thinks it 
does cognize something. But all to no purpose. It is all “a 
mere seeming.” It cognizes nothing after all. It “ operates,” 
certainly, but only goes through the motions of knowing; as 
Macbeth clutched the air; or as an empty mill runs without a 
grist, and grinds out nothing. But what is to be done? why, 
we must have on the top of all this double verified operation of 
knowing, an “ontological demonstration ” of the valid being 
of the things known by this operation of knowing. But we 
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ask, is that a valid operation of knowing, which after all 
knows nothing? Is that operation reliable, whose operating 
cannot be relied on but must have a further proof that it is 
not asham? Is not here anotherinconsistency? But passing 
this, how is the “ontological demonstration” to be made? 
By what faculties? By the use of the same reason and expe- 
rience which have just been each impeached, and each in 
turn, called to bear witness to the other’s trustworthiness. 
And above all, this “ ontological demonstration” is to be 
made, if made at all, by the same “double verified operation” 
of knowing, of whose untrustworthy knowings this “ ontolo- 
gical demonstration ” itself, is now sought to be the support. 
Thus, if we mistake not, this “specific method,” by which 
Prof. Hickok conducts his proofs, has the inconsistency of a 
*‘ vicious circle.” 

V. The substituting of the separate acts of cognizing, as 
elements of the science of knowing, in place of the concep- 
tion of the thing to be known, and the empirical intuition of 
it, (which was Kant’s method,) is a questionable change. Prof. 
Hickok has clearly pointed out the several acts of judgment 
by which Kant obtained the clue to his categories, and we ap- 
preciate the criticism. But it seems to us that this is no part 
of the science of knowing. It is true that in perceiving phe- 
nomena we must distinguish them into quality and conjoin 
them into quantity. But what is this more than the truism, 
that if we perceive a phenomenon we must perceive it. Or in 
detail, if we perceive quality, we must perceive it, and if we 
perceive quantity we must perceive it. There is no genuine 
difference between perceiving a phenomenon as a whole and 
perceiving it inits parts. It is true also, that if we know 
things in their completeness as a whole, we must connect phe- 
nomena in their substances and causes. And what again is 
this but atruism? For what means the word connect, here, 
more than “to know?” In other words, if we would know 
things as things, we must know them as things. Now, the 
Kantian method is liable to no such imputation. It places the 
conception of the thing to be known, as a substantive category in 
the intellect, for one element of the science of knowing, and 
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the empirical intuition of it as a sensation in the sensibility, 
for the other element of the science of knowing, and then 
makes cognition to consist in the act of judgment by which 
these two elements are brought together. Kant affirms that 
this constitutes the science of knowing, while Prof. Hickok, as 
we have seen, makes the science of knowing to consist in an 
analysis of the above act of judgment. 

VI. According to Prof. Hickok, the office of the understand- 
ing is simply to connect phenomena in their substances and 
causes. But there does not appear to be any good reason for 
retaining the understanding as a division of the faculties of 
the mind, for this purpose. For, since the reason supplies all 
the categories, and especially those of substance and cause in 
which the phenomena of the sense are connected, why may it 
not perform the office of connecting also? The phenomena 
are given by the sense; the reason places under them the 
notion of a substance ; and then the understanding is called in 
to perform the nominal function of connecting them together. 
There seems to be here a redundancy of functionaries. The 
understanding is a sinecure, and, according to the law of parsi- 
mony, ought to be discontinued. At most, it but pronounces 
phenomena and substance one thing. A mere solemnization, 
ex officio, of their nuptials, when the union had actually been 
made by the parties themselves before. For surely the con- 
necting of phenomena in a substance, if it is not identical with 
the reason-act of placing under them the notion of substance, 
may very easily be performed by the reason. Tk ‘two acts 
are altogether homogeneous. Kant made the understanding 
do so much that there was nothing but dreaming left for the 
reason. Prof. Hickok makes the sense and reason do so much 
that there is nothing left for the understanding. Indeed, it is 
by no means certain, that a division of the mental faculties, 
corresponding to the old one of sensation and reflection, or 
sense and reason, is not the true one. 

VII. Prof. Hickok seeks to prove the existence of God and 
the soul, by a comprehending operation of the reason. He 
admits, with Kant, that the processes of the understanding can 
never attain it; nor does he controvert the arguments by 
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which Kant throws this knowledge out of the pale of specula- 
tive reason, and hands it over to mere practical reason. But 
affirming that the human mind can never be thus satisfied or 
silenced, he declares, that it does comprehend universal nature 
in the Absolute. But we confess ourselves unable to see any 
reason why the human mind should be better satisfied, with 
referring these great questions to Prof. Hickok’s comprehend- 
ing reason, than to Kant’s practical reason. Neither of them 
attempts any proof. Neither of them rises above the dictum 
of common sense. For what indeed is the act of comprehend- 
ing the universe, as to origin and end, in an infinite person- 
ality as its author, but the decision of common sense. To 
what else, in fact, does Prof. Hickok appeal? Confessedly, 
not to any logical process. He does not connect the phenom- 
ena of the universe in God as its substance, or its cause, by an 
understanding-process. He simply takes it as an affirmation 
of the reason, that God is the author of the universe. It adds 
nothing to the argument, that he shows the elements which 
constitute the personality in which he comprehends the uni- 
verse. The question is, how to prove the connection between 
God, in whom the universe is comprehended, and the universe 
as comprehended. Prof. Hickok does not prove this connec- 
tion; he only takes the ground that the reason affirms it. 
Just as the reason affirms that every effect must have a cause ; 
it affirms, also, that the universe must be comprehended in an 
infinite personality as its author. And what is this but the 
dictate of the same common sense which Prof. Hickok so con- 
fidently repudiates as untrustworthy in philosophy? For our- 
selves we do not reject the testimony of common sense on its 
appropriate subjects; but here, if we mistake not, Prof. 
Hickok appeals to it for testimony on the very same points 
with regard to which he had before pronounced it an incom- 
petent witness. 

VIIL With regard to the capability of the understanding- 
operation, whether performed by the understanding or by the 
reason, we are not at all prepared to concede that it is not ade- 
quate to prove the existence of God and the soul. The failure 
to prove the existence of God and the soul, by this process, 
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was occasioned not by the incapacity of this operation, but 
by an error in the data upon which it has been employed. 
Whenever the authors before us attempt to show the inade- 
quacy of the understanding-process, to prove the being of God 
and the soul, they begin with data upon which it could not be 
proved by any process whatever, not even by Kant’s practical 
or Hickok’s comprehending reason. The difficulty has arisen 
from not giving due consideration to the human wi, as an 
entity showing its phenomena in the world of experience. 
Let the cognition of the human will be subjected to the opera- 
tions of the hnman understanding, as one of the data upon 
which to act, and it will have the appropriate material with 
which to find God. The ideas of the soul, God, and immor- 
tality, stand in the relation to each other of the three catego- 
ries, substance, cause and reciprocal action. If either of them 
be given, the other two may be found. And, like the catego- 
ries named, the first two are distinct, and the third is made up 
of a combination of them. Immortality is the legitimate re- 
sult of the action and reaction of the soul and God, as free 
personalities, upon each other. 

Now, according to both our authors, if it can be shown that 
the qualities of a soul do actually appear as phenomena in the 
inner sense, they may be connected by the understanding, in a 
soul, as the substance in which they inhere ; and thus, accord- 
ing to Kant, the idea of a soul will be no more a mere idea, 
but will become a valid conception, proved to be such by its 
application to phenomena. And, according to Prof. Hickok, 
it is proved that the substance in which these qualities inhere 
is not only “ essential mind,” as he calls it, a “ valid under- 
standing,” but a real and veritable soul. What phenomena, 
then, appear in the inner sense? We reply, the choices of the 
will, the insight and comprehendings of the reason, and the 
discernings and commandings of the conscience; all of which 
are confessedly operations of the soul as rational, and not of 
the mind as simply sense and understanding. Prof. Hickok 
rightly says, that “the operations of the reason affect the 
mind, and induce an inward sensation, which gives a content 
for the inner sense, as truly as any exercise of either the sense 
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or the understanding.” And, according to him, comprehend- 
ing is a free act of the reason, and, of course, must give a 
phenomenal appearance in the inner sense. And further, 
according to him, a choice of the will is an act of the free 
spirit itself, in contravention of the animal impulses. Now 
this act must also appear in the inner sense, as essentially a 
free act,—not an act of which freedom may be predicated, but 
an act of which freedom is the essence, and which is not, if it 
is not free. So the action of the conscience is the feeling of 
obligation, and the injunction to obey it, arising from the per- 
ceived rule of duty; and this is a susceptibility and a com- 
mand of the rational soul. Now these phenomena stand out 
clearly, and are defined unmistakably, in the inner sense. 
And what shall be done with them? The reason which sup- 
plies all the conceptions to the understanding, here also sup- 
plies the notion of a substance, to stand under and hold in 
inherence these inner phenomena. And now as certainly as 
the reason will supply the substance apple, to stand under and 
hold in inherence the phenomena of an apple,—and as certainly 
as it supplies the substance mind, as understanding, to stand 
under the phenomena of conjoining, distinguishing and con- 
necting, (which Prof. Hickok affirms,)—so certainly does it 
supply the rational spiritual soul as substance, to stand under 
and hold in the inherence of a personal unity, the rational 
phenomena of a free comprehension, free choice and free 
ethical command. Thus we prove clearly the real and valid 
being of the soul,—and that by the same process by which any 
qualities are connected in their substances. It matters not 
what the process is called, the thing done is the same. It is in 
vain to give to the understanding-operation a particular defini- 
tion, and then deny that it can connect rational phenomena in 
a rational substance. Names do not alter things. If the 
understanding cannot thus connect them, it is certain that the 
reason which supplies the substance itself, and places it under 
the qualities, and thus does the greater work, can also do the 
less work of connecting the qualities in the substance; if, 
indeed, that work is not already done, in the self-same act by 
which the substance is supplied. This creating of two offices— 
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one to supply the notion of a substance for phenomena, 
and the other to connect them together,—reminds us of the 
thoughtful householder, who must needs make two holes in his 
door for his cats,—one for the old puss and one for the kitten. 
The difficulty which our authors have encountered in attempt- 
ing to find the soul by this process, has arisen from the fact, 
that they have always taken some phenomena that belonged to 
nature, and of course could be connected only in nature’s sub- 
stances. But here are phenomena which, while they appear 
within the limits of nature, are yet not of nature, and cannot 
be connected with nature by any process, but which demand, 
and ever must demand for themselves, that as rational phe- 
nomena out of nature, they be connected with a homogeneous 
substance, which is also out of nature. That substance és the 
soul. 

We have now before us an object within nature, yet not of 
nature, which is complete as to quality and substance. We 
need not now ask what is it, but only whence is it? In an- 
swering this inquiry, we shall find that God is its author. And 
this we find by the understanding-process of cause and effect. 
That the soul is a free personality, need not here be argued. 
Our question is, whence is the soul? It is either self-existent 
or dependent. If not self-existent, it of course had a begin- 
ning; and if it had a beginning, it must of course have had an 
adequate cause. And being confessedly a free, voluntary, ra- 
tional and ethical personality, the cause of it must also have 
been free, voluntary, rational and ethical. Such a cause must 
have beep more than a mere cause. It must have been the 
personal creator, God. 

We need then to prove, first, that the human soul had a be- 
ginning, and is not self-existent. Then the fact that man had 
a beginning, followed by the fact of what man és, gives us two 
phenomena, related to each other in the natural order of time, 
which may be connected in a notional cause, by an under- 
standing-process. That cause, as we have seen, in order to be 

' adequate, must be the personal God. 

Can it be proved then that the race of man had a beginning? 
The first proof is found in the natural history of man. Each 

VOL. XY. 7 
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individual born into the world, had his origin, not in nature, 
but out of nature, in a free will. The being of each human 
individual may be traced back to the free will of human 
parents. The linked successions of nature are cut off, in every 
individual case, by the interposition of a free will. And hence 
it is proved that the race had a beginning out of nature. For 
what is true of each individual, must needs be true of the race 
as a whole. The race of men thus had a beginning, unless it 
can be proved that there is an infinite series of parents. But 
that an infinite series of parents has existed; and therefore, that 
man, as a race, has always existed, can be proved only by ac- 
tually tracing the series backward to infinity. For, since every 
man had his origin out of nature, and since he himself is wéJ 
and not nature, the presumption is, that the race had its begin- 
ning at some time from the free personality of a creator. That 
man derives his being from parents, can be admitted no farther 
than it can be experimentally and historically proved. But as 
it never could be proved by experiment that there is an infi- 
nite series of parents, the presumption that the race had a be- 
ginning in a creator, takes the form of an established fact. 
Moreover that which did not have a beginning, but is self- 
existent, must always of necessity continue to exist, for the 
same reason that it exists at all. But the race of man has, as 
a race, the power of self-destruction. It is practicable, there- 
fore, for the race, by suicide or otherwise, to become extinct. 
The race, therefore, is not self-existent, but must have had a 
beginning. This fact being established by two arguments, we 
have before us an object bearing two indelible marks,—the 
first, that it had a beginning,—the second, that it is a free, vol- 
untary, rational, ethical soul. This object demands for itself a 
cause. An adequate cause for a free, voluntary, rational and 
ethical soul, could of course be nothing less than a free, volun- 
tary, rational, and ethical (in one word, a personal) creator 
and author. Now, let the fact that man had a beginning, 
(which is stamped upon him,) be connected as an antecedent 
phenomenon, with the fact that he is a free, voluntary, rational 
and ethical soul, (which is also stamped upon him,) as a suc- 
ceeding phenomenon, in the relation of an irreversible order 
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of events in time; and we have the relation of cause and effect. 
And taking away the formal time, according to the method of 
Kant, we have the notional cause remaining—God, the personal 
Creator of man. And these two phenomena, it will be observed, 
are connected by an understanding-process in the relation of 
cause and effect. Will it be said, that there is no evidence of 
elapsing time between the marks of man’s beginning, and the 
characteristics of his being? To this, it is replied that, according 
to Kant, a phenomenai antecedent and a phenomenal consequent 
may stand in the relation of cause and effect, and yet not be in 
succession, but in simultaneous time, as when fire is the cause of 
heat,—the antecedence of the one, plainly appearing in the 
order of nature. So here, in the order of nature, we clearly 
see that the fact of beginning is antecedent to the characteris- 
tics of being. In an order of time we are unable to detect 
the antecedence, the events appearing in simultaneous time. 
Still the relation of cause and effect is clearly made out. 

When we have thus proved the being of the soul and of 
God, immortality follows as the result of the action and reac- 
tion of God and the soul upon each other in their respective 
personalities. God, as Creator, Lawgiver and Judge,—man 
free, rational and accountable,—these acting and reacting, 
taken in connection with the fact that nothing is rewarded, 
punished, or consummated here, prove that there must be an 
immortality to the soul for these purposes. And thus our 
proof, by the processes of the understanding,—that the three 
ideas of reason are valid, objective realities,—is complete. 

IX. We take exception to the combination of elements by 
which Prof. Hickok makes up a personality. He makes a 
free personality or will to consist in these three things: (1) pure 
spontaneity, (2) autonomy, (3) liberty as a combination of the 
first two. The error lies in that he makes this autonomy to 
consist in an “ethical imperative,” as he calls it, and thus 
confounds the will and the conscience. He makes this ethical 
element a component of the will, and the cause of its freedoma ; 
while the fact plainly is that the will must first Je, and in its 
being must be free before it can possibly be the subject of an 
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ethical law. Conscience, considered in any light, is the law 
over a will already existing, perfect and free,—and not at all 
a constituent of its being or freedom, as Prof. Hickok makes 
it. The essential freedom of the will is in itself, and not in its 
surroundings. It is a law unto itself, and having thus its 
being and freedom, it may properly be placed under a mor- 
al law. 

X. We object also to Prof. Hickok’s definition of con- 
science, as “ selfvorthiness.” Neither in God nor man could 
this be the rule of right. God acts for his own glory, 
and his acts are worthy of himself, no doubt. But each act is 
worthy of him and for his glory, because it is right, and is not 
right because it is for his glory or worthy of him. It may be 
asked then, What is the ultimate standard of right? We are 
aware that so profound a question cannot be satisfactorily 
argued in a paragraph; but we may say, without argu- 
ment, that the ultimate standard of right must be found in the 
harmony of the Divine attributes. Yet this harmony is not 
harmonious, because it is for God’s glory, or because it is 
worthy of him ; but ¢Aat is for his glory, and is worthy of him, 
which is in harmony with his attributes. And this is right. 
For man, the only standard of right is the word of God; and 
the reason of the authority of this over man is, that it is right. 
It is right, as we have seen, because it is in harmony with the 
nature of its Divine Author. Se/f-worthiness is simply the 
principle of honor, and not at all the law of right. The two 
may sometimes require the same line of conduct ; but it will 
always be for different reasons, and they may command 
courses of action utterly diverse. 

Of Prof. Hickok’s style, we must say something. We cannot 
but regret, for the usefulness of the book, that it was not 
written in the ordinary language of works on mental science ; 
and that it was not compressed at least into one half its present 
dimensions. Its peculiar terminology is altogether a foreign 
language to the reader. Its long digressions, its extended cir- 
cumlocutions and frequent repetitions, while they bewilder the 
beginner, are a weariness to the more advanced student. In 
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spite of the author’s manifest effort to be precise and inteiligi- 
ble, he uses familiar words obscurely, and obscure words famil- 
iarly. His oft-recurring recapitulations are in ever-varying 
expressions ; so that they elucidate neither the thought nor the 
language. His sentences withal are involved and turgid. 
The mind of the author is analogical, rather than logical; and 
his style is rhetorical, rather than philosophical. While his 
talents are unquestionable, they are those of the orator more 
than of the metaphysician. We take our leave of this elabo- 
rate, and (in spite of the fanlt we have found with it) this valua- 
ble work, commending it to the careful study of the lover of 
“divine philosophy,” as an important help to the better under- 
standing of Kant and his successors, and as a book from the 
study of which in itself, he will derive great benefit ; though, 
like ourselves, he may be constrained to differ from some of 
its processes, and to doubt some of its conclusions. But above 
all, and before all, let him who would know philosophy, study 
Kant. We cannot but think that if Kant, instead of his disci- 
ples, imitators and perverters, were made a first book in phi- 
losophy, we should hear but little of Coleridgeian vagaries, 


and still less of going mad after German transcendentisms. 





Anr. IV—SLAVERY AND THE BIBLE; SLAVERY AND THE 
CHURCH ; SLAVERY AND INFIDELITY. THOM 
BARNES ; PATTON. 


Teachings of the New Testament on Slavery. By Joseru 
P. Txompson, of the Broadway Tabernacle Church. New 
York: Published by Joseph H. Ladd, 22 Beekman street. 
1856. 


The Church and Slavery. By Ausert Barnes. Philadel- 
phia: Parry & McMillan, successors to A. Hart, (late 
Carey & Hart.) 1857. 


Slawery and Infidelity: or, Slavery in the Church imsures 
Infidelity in the World. By Rev. Wuuiam W. Parton. 
Cincinnati: American Reform Book and Tract Society. 
Depository, No. 28 West Fourth street. 


Tuese are able and timely discussions of the ever-present 
and overshadowing topic of slavery, in its moral and religious 
features and bearings. Each occupies a distinct and important 
department of the subject. They are all well worthy of being 
presented in their leading features, and of being commended 
to our readers. 

The work of Dr. Thompson comes first in order, because it 
discusses the fundamental question, whether the Bible sanc- 
tions, or teaches the rightfulness of slavery. We say whether 
the Bible sanctions slavery: for though his pamphlet is enti- 
tled “Teachings of the New Testament on Slavery,” it pre- 
sents the teachings of the Old Testament as well as of the 
New. This discussion was, of necessity, brief, being presented 
in a single discourse, or a pamphlet of fifty-two pages; but it 
is the ablest—the clearest and most satisfactory—within the 
same compass, which we have read. 
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Beginning with the remark, that the New Testament recog- 
nizes the existence of slavery as a fact, by various allusions to 
it, and by instructions given to both masters and slaves, espe- 
cially in the letters of Paul, Dr. Thompson inquires: Does, 
then, Christianity acknowledge the propriety of slavery, or in 
any wise give to it its sanction? Is it recognized in the New 
Testament as a rightful institution, whose abuses, only, cail for 
condemnation, in the same way that an abuse of power by the 
husband or the father is condemned, without invalidating the 
institution of marriage? Is the essence of the relation of mas- 
ter and slave the same with that of husband and wife, and of 
parent and child? And are the abuses of that relation to be 
treated as only on a level with abuses of the tenderest rela- 
tions of life? In answer to these questions, he proposes to 
show: “1. That in the Apostolic age, slavery existed purely 
as a creature of the Roman law. 2. That in defining the 
duties of the respecte parties in that relation, the Apostles 
nowhere acknowledge the rightfulness of slavery under the 
law of God. 8. That by placing the parties in that relation 
under the higher law of Christian love and equality, the 
Apostles decreed the virtual abolition of slavery, and did in 
time abolish it wherever Christianity gained the ascendency 
in society or in the state.” 

The first of these positions Dr. Thompsou sustains both 
negatively and positively. He shows that slavery is not a con- 
dition of society founded in nature, like the family institution. 
The relations of husband and wife, and of parent and child, are 
founded “in the very nature of things, the distinction of the 
sexes with their correlative instincts and affections;” and are 
essential to society in its natural or normal condition. Not so 
with slavery. It is not only not essential to society in its normal 
condition, as is abundantly proved by the state of society _ 
where slavery does not exist, but is contrary to nature, set up 
by power, and then constituted by law, “contrary to natural 
right,” as is declared even by the code of Justinian, which 
oe that “all men, by the law of nature, are born in free- 


Nor was slavery, existing as it did in the Apostolic age, in- 
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stituted by the command of God, or derived from his revealed 
word. This Dr. Thompson proves. And it is at this point 
that he brings in the teachings of the Old Testament. The 
fallacy of those who justify negro slavery on the ground of 
the “curse on Ham,” he evinces very clearly. The curse was 
of questionable authority, having been pronounced by Noah 
when he awoke from drunkenness. It was not a curse on 
Ham, whose oldest son, Cush, was the father of Nimrod, “the 
mightiest name of that dim antiquity, and the founder of the 
Assyrian empire ;” but upon Canaan, the youngest son of 
Ham, whose descendants were white men, dwelling not in 
Ethiopia, but in Palestine. And it was a curse fulfilled (if it 
ever was fulfilled) in the subjugation of the Canaanites by the 
Israelites about 1500 years before Christ. It was hardly worth 
while for Dr. Thompson to expose this oft-exposed fallacy, ex- 
cept for the purpose of illustrating the fatuity of those who de- 
fend slavery from the Bible. 

Domestic servitude among the patriarchs Dr. Thompson 
shows to be a totally different thing from modern chattel- 
slavery—to be a condition in which servants were retained, 
not by force, or law, but by interest and affection, virtually a 
voluntary relation on the part of the servants—so that even if 
the former had been expressly approved and commended in 
the Bible, it would have been no warrant for the latter. He 
shows, also, that even if the patriarchs had practised chattel- 
slavery, their example would not justify such slavery, any 
more than it does polygamy, inebriety, and equivocation. As 
to the Mosaic code, he shows that its “statutes respecting the 
relation of master and slave are obviously modifications 
and amendments of a previously existing common-law, and 
are designed to meliorate the condition of the slave, to protect 
him from oppression, and to promote the gradual disuse and 
abolition of slavery.” Such statutes of course imply that 
slavery is an evil and wrongful condition, even such slavery 
as that which existed under those statutes ; which was a very 
different thing from American slavery, as it is defined by law, 
and can never be intelligently and honestly adduced as an ex- 
ample for it. 
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Moreover, if it had been the same, its toleration by the Mo- 
saic code would not have been a divine warrant or approval of 
it; for that code tolerated such confessedly sinful conduct as 
polygamy, and divorce at the will of the husband. 

Dr. Thompson admits that the Israelites were allowed to 
hold bondmen from among the heathen with somewhat more 
of rigor than they could hold Hebrew servants, (who were al- 
most all to be set free every seventh year, and all without ex- 
ception every fiftieth year;) but this, he adds, like the con- 
quest and subjugation of Canaan, was part of the special judg- 
ment decreed by Jehovah against idolaters, and inflicted 
through Israel as his chosen people, and is no more a perpetual 
divine warrant for chattel-slavery than the command given to 
Joshua to exterminate the Canaanites is a divine warrant for 
the Puritans and their descendants to exterminate the abo- 
rigines from this continent. 

As to later Jewish legislation, Dr. Thompson shows that the 
traditionary laws of the Hebrews, carrying out the spirit of the 
Mosaic code, tended to ameliorate the condition of bondmen, 
and finally to abolish all involuatary servitude, except for 
crime. 

We will here yield to an impulse which moves us to sus- 
pend, for a few moments, our examination of the work before 
us, for the purpose of a little plain discourse with those who 
claim that the Mosaic code affords a divine warrant for slavery. 
To these men we say, We will hold you to your doctrine. 
Waiving for the present the difference in the moral standards 
of that age and this,—adifference indicated by the imprison- 
ment in the Penitentiary of polygamists now, and the toler- 
ation of them then in the high places of society,—we will hold 
you to your doctrine, and say, make the slavery which you 
practise, or defend, like the pattern by which you justify it. 
The pattern can justify only a like thing. Let American 
slavery be constituted and administered according to the pro- 
visions of the Mosaic code. 

1. According to the Mosaic law, slaves could not be sold. 
Lev. xxv, 42. The law is positive in regard to the Hebrew 
servant, and the principle of the law would apply to all others. 
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“There is,” says Mr. Barnes, in his Scriptural views of slavery, 
“no arrangement in the law of Moses by which servants were 
to be taken in payment of their master’s debts, by which they 
were to be given as pledges, or by which they were to be given 
away as presents. There are no instances occurring in the 
Jewish history, in which any of these things weredone.” There 
is not the slightest evidence that any Hebrew ever sold aslave ; 
and any provision contemplating that was unknown to the 
constitution of the commonwealth.” Apply this rule to 
American slavery, and you will take away one of its essential 
features, and that a most cruel and odious one. No husband 
could be torn from his wife, nor could children be torn from 
their parents, by sale, or by execution for debt. Nor is this 
all. You would strike a blow almost fatal to the system itself. 
How long would slavery last in Virginia, where its chief profit 
results from the slave-trade with the more southern markets, 
if no slaves could be sold? We hold you to the Mosaic pat- 
tern. Let no slaves be sold. And let no slavery be justified 
which allows of such sale. 

2. The Mosaic law makes kidnapping a capital crime, and 
by logical consequence condemns all purchasers of kidnapped 
persons. “ He that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he 
be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to death.” Ex. 
xxi, 16. Adhere to the “divine warrant” in this respect, and 
you will put an end at once to the schemes of Gov. Adams 
and others for re-opening the African slave trade ; and you will 
also condemn virtually the whole system of American slavery, 
which originated in kidnapping, and is maintained only by 
the law of force, which is the essential element of kidnap- 

ing. 
; 3. It was a law of Moses, that if a servant was maimed by 
his master, even by the loss of a tooth, he should be set free. 
The application of this law to American slavery would free 
many, if we may judge by the descriptions and marks of fugi- 
tive slaves which are given in the advertisements of southern 
newspapers. 

4, Any female slave, who had been used by her master as a 
concubine, was entitled to freedom by the Mosaic law. We 
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regret that we are obliged to believe that the practices of the 
slave States are such, that many would be freed by the appli- 
cation of this law, and their mulatto offspring with them. 
Then, when we should see the mournfully suggestive accounts 
of high prices paid for young women, we should have the con- 
solation of believing that the result would be the freedom of 
themselves and their children. 

5. The Mosaic law secured to the servant an important por- 
tion of time for religious and moral improvement. The whole 
amount of these periods of time cannot be ascertained with 
exactness; but it has been estimated that it would be nearly 
one-half of the whole, or, more exactly, twenty-three years out 
of fifty. During these periods of time, servants were supported 
by their masters, and had opportunities for receiving the same 
kind of instruction and enjoying the same religious privileges 
as other members of the community. Apply this rule to 
American slavery, and you would strike from the statute 
books of the slave States all those atrocious laws which ap- 
point severe penalties for any who teach slaves to read or 
write; and you would also greatly ameliorate the condition of 
the slave as it respects labor, indeed would take so much time 
from the master as would come near to abolishing slavery by 
making it impoverishing to him. 

6. The Mosaic law forbade the restoration of a fugitive slave 
to his master. “ Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the 
servant which is escaped from his master unto thee. He shali 
dwell with thee, even among you, in that place where he shall 
choose in one of thy gates, where it liketh him best ; thou shall 
not oppress him.” (Deut. xxiii, 15, 16.) The fact that this law 
stands in the Mosaic statutes unopposed or modified by any law 
requiring or authorizing the delivery of a fugitive slave to his 
master, gives it the aspect of universal application—an appli- 
eation which would make all slavery, under the Mosaic law, 
mere voluntary service. But if the claim be allowed, as it 
probably should be, that this law directly applies only to ser- 
vants escaping to the country of the Hebrews from surround- 
ing heathen nations, the spirit of the law, applied to American 
slavery, would seriously modify it. It would cut up by the 
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roots the savage practice of recovering slaves by trained blood- 
hounds, and the whole business of professional slave-catchers, as 
inhuman as blood-hounds; and indeed, denying by implica- 
tion the right of a master to hold a slave who wishes to leave 
his service, it would wholly destroy, by its logical and legiti- 
mate effect, the system of involuntary servitude. 

7. The Mosaic law required that all Hebrew slaves should 
be freed every seventh year, or at the close of the sixth year 
of their service, unless the slave himself declared his prefer- 
ence to remain in his master’s service, which would be only 
voluntary servitude. Apply alike statute to American slavery, 
and you would soon destroy it utterly. For, it would free, 
every seventh year, all native American slaves, (who stand 
much in the same relation in which the Hebrew slave 
stood in distinction from slaves bought from foreign nations, 
especially if they are Christians spiritually or nominally ;) and 
the introduction of slaves from Africa, the only other country 
whence any are obtained, would be forbidden by the statute 
against man-stealing, already referred to, as indeed it now is 
by the law of the United States and the laws of nations, which 
condemn it as piracy. 

8. Then, it was a statute of Moses, that once in fifty years 
all servants were to be declared free, whether they had served 
six years or not. “ And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and 
proclaim liberty throughout all the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof.” Apply this to American slavery. It would not only 
sweep away all the iniquitous laws which obstruct and prevent 
emancipation ; but it would entirely remove slavery itself. 
For the better opinion is, that this statute applied to all ser- 
vants held by the Hebrews; and it is admitted by all that it 
applied to all servants except those bought from foreign or 
heathen nations, of which class there are none in the United 
States, and can be none except by a crime against the laws of 
our country equivalent to piracy. 

Here, then, are some of the leading features of that servi- 
tude among the Hebrews, which you claim to be “a divine 
warrant” for American slavery. Conform American slavery 
then to your “ divine warrant.” Stick to your pattern, or for- 
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ever hold your peace as to its authority—as to its vindication 
of the slavery which you practice or defend. Administer 
American slavery according to the principles of the Mosaic 
code. We bid you God speed in the experiment; fully con- 
vinced that it will remove slavery from the land quicker than 
any other mode which we can hope will be adopted. 

We revert now to our examination of the pamphlet be- 
fore us. 

Dr. Thompson shows that in the time of Christ and the 
Apostles, servitude did not exist, in any degree worthy to be 
spoken of, among the Jews, and that the slavery with which 
we uave to do in the New Testament is Roman slavery. In 
the Gospels, which give the account of Christ’s history, “ only 
three cases are mentioned of persons having servants who may 
be supposed to have been slaves ; and but one of these is at all 
positive,—namely, the Roman centurion, who held his servants 
by Roman law.” Christ, while he laid down principles which 
apply to every form of evil, made his teachings specific only with 
reference to evils that came under his immediate inspection. 
As his purpose was to labor among his own nation, he rarely 
addressed any specific instructions to the few Romans in 
Judea; and his silence with respect to the few instances of 
slavery among them no more proves, or indicates, his approba- 
tion of them, than his silence respecting cruel gladiatorial 
shows, and idolatrous rites, and the barbarities of war, proves 
his approbation of them. 

As to this Roman slavery, our author shows that it had its 
origin in war, captives being preserved (servus, a slave) and 
sold instead of being put to death ; that it was based solely on 
the power of the many, or the strong, to oppress the few, or 
the weak; that, in broad distinction from Hebrew servitude, 
in which the servant was a person under limited obliga- 
tions and with guarded rights, it regarded the slave as a thing, 
a chattel, entirely at his master’s disposal, utterly without 
rights, liable to be scourged, tortured, killed by his master at 
will, liable to be abused, maimed, tortured, slain by any one 
with impunity, except damages to the master. And as to 
their actual treatment, “Tacitus narrates an instance in which 
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four hundred slaves were put to death on the suspicion that 
one of them had murdered his master.” “The whip was 
always at hand. If a slave spoke or coughed without permis- 
sion, he was flogged. If a maid committed the least blunder 
in the toilet of her mistress, her back must feel the thong or 
the heated iron. Scourges loaded with lead, or furnished with 
prongs, the yoke, the brand, the pincers, the rack, were com- 
mon modes of torture. There were torturers by profession, to 
whom masters sometimes sent their slaves for the refinements 
of cruelty. Cato, the moralist of Rome, was accustomed to 
exercise himself after supper by flogging such of his slaves as 
had not waited properly on the table. Worn-out slaves were 
turned out to die. Sometimes a slave was crucified, or burnt 
alive, at the caprice of his master.” 

“The question now arises,” says Dr. Thompson, “ did Christ 
and the Apostles sanction this system? I might well leave it 
to your moral sense to answer that question. The Bible disci- 
plines our moral sense to the intent that we may judge of right 
and wrong without the aid of specific precepts. Apply that 
moral sense to the case before us. You see what was Roman 
slavery. Do you believe—can you believe—dare you so much 
as harbor the thought, that Christ and his Apostles ever could 
have sanctioned such a system? You know better. Every 
man whe has a conscience knows better.” 

But it is, nevertheless, said by the apologists of slavery, that 
they did sanction this system because they were silent respect- 
ing it. To this Dr. Thompson answers, first, that they were not 
wholly silent respecting it. Christ announced principles and 
precepts which condemn it. He was not silent respecting it, 
when he said he came to preach deliverence to the captives, 
to set at liberty them that are bound, to proclaim a jubilee 
from God; nor when he denounced oppression of the poor, 
nor when he reasserted the unity of the race, and the equality 
of men before God ; nor when he reénacted the law of Sinai, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and expounded it by 
the golden rule. James was not silent respecting it, when he 
spoke of the cries of the hire of laborers, kept back by fraud, 
and declared that they had entered into the ears of God. Nor 
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was Paul silent respecting it, when he said that the law was 
for men-stealers. 

But it is said that Christ and the Apostles were silent as to 
the abolition of slavery, and therefore sanctioned its continu- 
ance. To this Dr. Thompson gives an answer at length, which 
we are sorry to have to condense into a sentence. Not so, 
he replies. The argument destroys itself by proving too 
much. For, then their silence respecting the acknowledged 
enormities under the system of slavery, and respecting many 
organic laws and evils in the Roman Empire, (such as the 
murderous gladiatorial shows, and the horrible domestic tyran- 
ny under the Roman law, the complete slavery of the wife to 
the husband, and of the child to the father, so that the former 
could at will scourge, torture, exile, or kill the latter,) proves 
that they sanctioned these ; which will not be allowed by any 
one for a moment. 

Then we should bear in mind that the Apostles, in their 
epistles, addressed persons living under the complete despotism 
of the Roman empire, having no elective franchise, nor legis- 
lative power, and able to do almost nothing, legally, for the 
removal of slavery. Moreover, these epistles were not tracts 
published to act upon society at large; nor were they collected 
and generally circulated, as now, in a book; but they were 
manuscript letters, which were sent to little companies com- 
posed generally of poor and uninfluential persons, to instruct 
them in their duties, and then, to a very limited extent, were 
copied by hand. These considerations seriously affect the 
argument that silence, respecting the abolition of slavery, 
gives assent to its continuance and rightfulness, and fully 
accounts for the omission in the epistles of many topics relating 
to society at large. 

As to the claim that the Apostles give an implied sanction 
to slavery by the instructions which they address to servants 
and masters, Dr. Thompson shows that precisely the opposite 
of this is true. For, in giving those instructions, they nowhere 
admit the rightfulness of slavery under the law of God, but 
often imply the contrary. 

In giving instructions to husbands and wives, parents and 
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children, rulers and subjects, the New Testament sets forth the 
divine authority of marriage, of the parental relation, and of 
civil government; but, in giving instructions to masters and 
servants, it does not speak of slavery as existing by the 
authority of God, nor say one word to vindicate it, or to con- 
vey the idea that it is a desirable institution for master or 
slave. Servants are simply told how to conduct themselves in 
a relation established by law above their control. A very 
significant difference. 

Then, the grownd on which Christian slaves are instructed to 
obey their masters, is the same as that on which Christians 
were instructed to be peaceable and law-abiding citizens under 
the (to them) inevitable tyrannical reign of Nero—not the 
rightfulness of that tyrannical reign, or the rightfulness or 
desirableness of that slavery which robbed them of all their 
rights as men, but their obligation, in whatever condition, to 
honor Christ and his religion by meek submission to an una- 
voidable lot, “as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God 
from the heart ; with good will doing service to the Lord, and 
not to men.” Moreover, the fact that Paul directs slaves, 
who are called into the kingdom of Christ, not to “care,” or 
fret, about their condition of servitude, if it is inevitable, but, 
if they have an opportunity to become free, to embrace it, to 
“use it rather ;” the fact that Peter directs servants to be sub- 
ject to their masters, not only to the good and gentle but also 
to the froward, and gives the reason that it “is thankworthy, if 
aman, for conscience’ sake toward God, endure grief, suffering 
wrongfully,” and then sets forth, as an example for them in 
such a course, Christ suffering under the wicked and murder- 
ous conduct of Pilate and the Jews—these facts clearly indi- 
cate that those Apostles regarded slavery as an undesirable and 
wrongful condition. 

This argument, to show the fallacy and folly of the inference 
that slavery, or its continuance, is right, because servants were 
directed to obey their masters, is well conducted by our author. 
He might have extended it, and made it still more forcible by 
reference to those precepts of Christ which enjoin meek and 
submissive conduct towards the violent. Those who justify 
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slavery from the Bible, argue thus: The Apostle directs serv- 
ants to be obedient to their masters. Therefore slavery is 
right ; the master is right in holding slaves in bondage. In the 
same style of logic, it might be said, Christ commands thus: 
“Unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek, offer also the 
other.” Therefore this smiting on the one cheek was right ; 
aggressive and abusive violence is justifiable. “Him that 
taketh away thy cloak, forbid not to take thy coat also.” 
Therefore stealing cloaks, or taking them by a robber’s vio- 
lence, is right. The one argument is as good as the other. 
The one shows the fatuity of the other. 

“The instructions to masters” leads Dr. Thompson to his 
last position, quoted at the beginning of this Article. He 
adverts to the fallacy of supposing that because the result to 
be affected by Christianity was gradual and remote, therefore 
the principle tending to that result was left to a gradual devel- 
opment. That was laid down at the outset, as the supreme 
law for individuals, the moment they entered the kingdom of 
God—a law, which lifted them out of the pale of the Roman 
code in all their intercourse with one another. The rights of 
masters and servants were to be adjusted, not before the 
heathen, but before the saints; not by the Roman slave-code, 
but by the law of Christ. “One is your master, even Christ, 
and ALL YE ARE BRETHREN.” “A new commandment I give 
to you, that ye love one another; even as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another.” Masters are commanded to 
render to their servants that which is just and equal. These 
words, enforced by a solemn reference to the judgment of the 
“Master in heaven,” with whom there is no “ respect of per- 
sons,” Dr. Thompson paraphrases thus, and declares them the 
death-blow of Roman chattel slavery. “Treat them as your 
equals in all the essential rights of men—as husbands, as 
fathers, as laborers worthy of their hire, as rational and immor- 
tal souls; give to them equaxrry.”* 





* Dr. Thompson introduces at this point the following note: 

Rev. Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, whose learning and orthodoxy none will dis- 
pute, and whom none will accuse of “abolitionism,” thus comments on this 
passage in his recent work on Ephesians: 


VOL. XV. 8 
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The result of this law of Christ was “ the abolition of slavery, 
first in the Church, and by the Church throughout the Roman 
Empire. According to Neander, ‘ Christian masters looked 
upon their servants as no longer slaves, but as their beloved 
brethren.’ Church laws were made in favor of slaves. Even 
the sacred vessels of the Church were sold for their redemp- 
tion; and, in the reign of Constantine, the emancipation of 
slaves was performed as a religious act in the churches and on 
the Sabbath. Guizot testifies that ‘the spirit and genius of 
Christianity abolished slavery throughout the world.’ The law 
of Christ is a law of emancipation.” 

“ What, then,” our author asks, “is the application of this 
law to our circumstauces and times?” What isthe duty of 
Christians toward the system of slavery in this country, which 
is not that of the patriarchs, or of the Israelities, but the 
Roman system of chattelism, originated in lawless violence and 
upheld by force and terror. This question is answered thus: 
“Those who live where the system exists, are bound to free 
themselves and their churches from all connection with the 
system of chattelism and forced service. They may not be 
able at once to do away with the law of slavery in the state; 
but they should practically abolish in the church the distine- 





“ Give to your servants that which is just and equal. That is, act towards them 
on the principles of justice and equality. Justice requires that all their rights 
as men, as husbands, and as parents, should be regarded. And these rights are 
not to be determined by the civil law, but by the law of God. ‘As the laws,’ 
says Calvin, ‘ gave great license to masters, many assumed that everything was 
lawful which the civil statute allowed ; and such was their severity that the 
Roman emperors were obliged to restrain their tyranny. But although no 
edicts of princes interposed in behalf of the slave, God concedes nothing to the 
master beyond what the law of love allows.’ Paul requires for slaves not only 
what is strictly just, but riv icérnra. What is that? Literally, it is equality. 
This is not only its signification, but its meaning. Slaves are to be treated by 
their masters on the principles of equality. Not that they are to be equal 
with their masters in authority or station, or circumstances; but they are to be 
treated as having, as men, as husbands, and as parents, EQUAL RIGHTS WITH THEIR 
masters. It is just as great asin to deprive a slave of the just recompense for 
his labor, or to keep him in ignorance, or to take him from his wife or child, as 
it is to act thus towards a free man. This is the equality which the law of 
God demands, and on this principle the final judgment is to be administered.” 
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tion of bond and free, and give to the slave his equal rights as 
aman.” He refers to the resolve of the church, of which Dr. 
Samuel Hopkins was pastor, at Newport, R. L, when that 
place was a center of slavery and the slave-trade, and received 
its wealth mainly from that source; viz, “That the slave-trade, 
and the slavery of the Africans, as it has taken place among 
us, is a gross violation of the righteousness and benevolence 
which are so much inculcated in the Gospel; and therefore 
we will not tolerate it in this Church.” That resolution was 
carried out by the Church in its discipline. Dr. Thompson 
adds, “ When Southern churches practically come up to that 
standard, slavery will speedily cease.” * 

The discourse is concluded by inferring, and enforcing in 
eloquent terms, the duty of those, who live in that part of the 
country where the system of slavery does not exist, to do their 
utmost, in a legitimate way, to prevent its extension to soil 
now free. 

In concluding our review of this able discourse, we will ad- 
vert, for a moment, to what we consider the strongest point of 
the pro-slavery argument from the New Testament. It is, that 


masters of slaves are addressed by the Apostles as Christians, 
believers, and are recognized by them as in good church-stand- 





*Our readers will be pleased to have before them an illustration of this 
point, which Dr. Thompson gives in a note; 

“Dr. Hopkins of Newport, being much engaged in urging the sinfulness of 
slavery, called one day at the house of Dr. Bellamy in Bethlem, Connecticut, 
and while there pressed upon him the duty of liberating his only slave. Dr. 
Bellamy, who was an acute and ingenious reasoner, defended slaveholding by 
a variety of arguments, to which Dr. Hopkins as ably replied. At length Dr. 
Hopkins proposed to Dr. Bellamy practical obedience to the golden rule. 
‘Will you give your slave his freedom if he desires it?’ Dr. Bellamy replied 
that the slave was faithful, judicious, trusted with everything, and would not 
accept freedom if offered. ‘Will you free him if he desires it!’ repeated Dr. 
Hopkins. ‘Yes,’ answered Dr. Bellamy, ‘I will.’ ‘Call him, then.’ The man 
appeared. ‘Have yous good, kind master!’ asked Dr. Hopkins. ‘Oh! yes, 
very, very good.” ‘Andareyouhappy!’ ‘Yes, Master, very happy.’ ‘Would 
you be more happy, if you were free!’ His face brightened ; ‘Oh! yes, 
Master, a great deal more happy.’ ‘From this moment,’ said Dr. Bellamy, 
‘you are free.’ Go thou and do likewise.” (See “Life of Bellamy,” Congre- 
gational Board.) 
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ing, while masters. But the whole strength of the argument 
vanishes, when we consider the fact that there is not a particle 
of evidence that they held their servants toa forced servitude— 
that they were slave-holders, in the active sense of the word. 
The evidence is decidedly to the contrary. (1,) The enormity of 
slavery under the Roman law forbids the idea that the Apostles 
or any Christian persons, could approve of it—(2,) The Apostles, 
as Dr. Thompson shows, had ignored the Roman law of slavery, 
and had placed master and servant under the higher law of 
Christian love and equality, under which no master could take 
advantage of that savage Roman law, or of any means what- 
ever, to hold a fellow man to forced bondage; and the fair 
inference is, that these faithful and beloved converts and disci- 
ples had regarded their instructions. (3,) There is not the least 
intimation in the New Testament that any of these “ believing 
masters” ever used any of the common methods to enforce 
service from their servants—not the least intimation that they 
ever employed officers of the Roman law, or blood hounds, or 
any force whatever, to retain a slave, or to recover a fugitive. 
Philemon, so far as we are informed, made no attempt to re- 
cover Onesimus. Paul found Onesimus, and sent him back 
Sree—“ not now a servant but a brother beloved.” The very 
strength, therefore, of the pro-slavery argument from the New 
Testament is weakness. It fails altogether. The service ren- 
dered to those “believing masters,” whom, by the way, the 
Apostle exhérted their servants not to despise,—those “slave- 
holders in good and regular standing in the church,” of 
whom we have heard so much from pro-slavery divines,—was 
undoubtedly a voluntary service under Christ’s law of equality 
and love. 


We pass now to our second topic, SLavery AnD THE CuurcH. 
The transition is natural and logical from slavery and the Bible 
to slavery and the Church, since it is the office of the Church 
to teach, practice, illustrate, and give triumph in the world to 
the principles of the Bible. We rejoice in a work on this sub- 
ject, a fit sequel to his elaborate and able work on the Bible 
and Slavery, by Rev. Albert Barnes. For there is no name, 
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which on the whole is of greater authority on such a subject. 
His life-long and successful devotion to the study and exposi- 
tion of the sacred Word, and his wisdom and soundness as a 
scriptural theologian ; the feeling of gratitude and admiration 
feltfor him on account of the usefulness of his widely circulated 
commentaries ; the purity and excellence of his personal char- 
acter; his ability and fidelity as a preacher and pastor; his 
modesty ; his meekness and firmness under the remarkable. 
trials which he encountered as a prominent representative of a 
free and common-sense scriptural theology ; his candor; his im- 
partiality ; his freedom from the violence and passions of a parti- 
san ; and his position as pastor of a large and influential congrega- 
tion, in a city where there is a stronger sympathy with slavery, 
and a greater intolerance of out-spoken opposition to slavery, than 
in any city in the free States—give to his deliberate utterances 
on this topic an influence unequaled by that of any man in his 
branch, and unsurpassed by that of any man in any branch, of 
the church of Christ. It is a cheering sign of the times when 
a man of his modesty, worth and well-won authority feels con- 
strained to speak on the great curse and peril of the nation ; 
saying in his introduction, “The present is eminently a time 
when the views of every man on the subject of slavery should 
be uttered in unambiguous tones. * * * There has never 
beenatime * * * whenso much guilt would be incurred 
by silence. It cannot be right that any one who holds the 
system (of slavery) to be evil in its origin, evil in its bearing 
on the morals of men, evil in its relations to religion, evil in 
its influence on the master and on the slave—on the body and 
the soul—on the North and the South, evil in its relations to 
time, and in its relations te eternity, should so act that it shall 
be possible to misunderstand his opinions in relation to it,—so 
act that his conduct could be appealed to as implying an 
apology for the system. * * * I write over my own name. 
It is not because I suppose that my name will have any special 
claim in influencing the public mind; * * * but because 
I think it fair and manly that a man should be willing to attach 
his name to any sentiments which he holds, and which he 
chooses, for any reason, to submit to the consideration of man- 
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kind. I have no wish also to deny that I desire that my name 
should be found associated with any well-directed effort to re- 
move slavery from the earth. I believe that the religion which 
I profess is opposed in its whole spirit and tendency to slavery ; 
that its fair and legitimate application would remove the last 
remnant of it from the world; and that in every effort which I 
may make to show to my fellow-men the evils of the system, 

-or to promote universal emancipation, I am. performing the 
appropriate duty of a Christian man, and of a minister of the 
gospel of Christ.” 

We cannot serve the truth on this great question of the times, 
better than by giving such currency as our pages afford to a 
brief account of the positions and arguments of such a book 
from such a source. 

In his first chapter Mr. Barnes shows “the general relation 
of the church to slavery” by adducing and commenting on the 
following facts : (1) Not a few church members are slaveholders. 
(2) Not a few ministers of the gospel, and members of the 
churches, apologize for slavery or openly defend it, even as it 
exists in the United States, either practically by holding slaves, 
or by defending the system as one authorized by the Bible and 
sanctioned by the authority of God; or by teaching and insist- 
ing that the system is not wrong in itself but only in its abuse, 
and is substantially on the same foundation as other natural, 
lawful and useful relations of life, such as that of husband and 
wife, parent and child, guardian and ward, master and appren- 
tice; or by taking such a “conservative” position as to affiliate 
with the apologists for slavery; or by so editing religious 
papers, or so writing religious books, as to aid its defenders. 
(3) Large portions of the church are in the midst of slavery. 
(4) The church necessarily has great power on all moral sub- 
jects. In his second chapter, he raises the question “ what is 
the actual influence of the church at large in regard to slavery?” 
and makes these points, (1) It is probable that slavery could 
not be sustained in this land, if it were not for the countenance, 
direct and indirect, of the churches. (2) The views entertained 
and expressed by Christian ministers and by others connected 
with the Christian Church do much to sustain slaveholders in 
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their views. (8) It ought to be considered how much is done 
by the defenses of slavery in the church to promote infidelity. 
To his just and forcible remarks on this latter topic we shall 
refer in another part of this Article. But while admitting that 
the influence of the church on this subject is not, and has not 
been, what it might and should be, and that he can offer no 
apology for what a portion of the church has done, or failed to 
do, he endeavors to show, in his third chapter, that in the 
movements of some portions of the church, and in the general 
effect of Christianity on the system for eighteen hundred years, 
we may find much with which to meet the aspersions of the 
enemies of the church, and to justify the hope that its influence 
will be ultimately direct and decided in favor of the entire re- 
moval of all slavery. Here he makes the following points: 
(1) The spirit of the New Testament is against slavery, and its 
principles if fairly applied would abolish it. (2) The general 
course of the Christian Church has been against slavery. (38) Ef- 
forts for emancipation have occurred usually in close connection 
with the Christian Church, and under the influence of Christian 
men. (4) The great body of Christians in this land and in all 
other lands are opposed to slavery. He then passes, in his 
fourth chapter, to consider more particularly the position of the 
Presbyterian Church in this country with regard to the system. 
Here he examines, first, its position before the division in 1838, 
regarding each of the parts as having inherited “the views, 
doctrines, influence and prestige of the whole.” He refers to 
the anti-slavery action of the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia, before the General Assembly was constituted, in 1787, 
and to the action of the General Assembly in 1818. This lat- 
ter action, which he considers as the platform of the Presby- 
terian Church, to which both its present divisions are fully 
committed, he particularly sets forth. He remarks respecting 
it, (1) That it was unanimously adopted, and without a word of 
remonstrance in any part of the Church, and was quite in ac 

cordance with the prevalent sentiment of the time. (2) It was 
in advance of the action of any other Christian denomination 
in the land, except that of the Friends. (3) It contemplat- 
ed the entire removal of slavery, and is such as would now 
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be charged with radical anourrionism. He dwells especially 
upon the following paragraphs of the Assembly’s resolutions : 
“We regard the voluntary enslaving of one part of the human 
race by another as a gross violation of the most precious and 
sacred rights of human nature, as utterly inconsistent with the 
law of God, and as totally irreconcilable with the spirit and 
principles of the Gospel of Christ.” Again they say: “It is 
manifestly the duty of all Christians who enjoy the light of the 
present day, to use their honest, earnest, and unwearied en- 
deavors AS SPEEDILY AS POSSIBLE to efface this blot on our holy 
religion, and to obtain the coMPLETE ABOLITION Of slavery through- 
out Christendom, and, if possible, throughout the world.” So, 
again, they speak of their desire that all suitable exertion should 
be made “To EFFECT A TOTAL ABOLITION OF SLAVERY.” So, again, 
they speak of “the duty indisputably incumbent on all Chris- 
tians to labor for its compLeTE Extinction.” Of this language 
Mr. Barnes says, it “looks to the entire extinction of slavery,” 
(he might have added, as speedily as possible,) “and the pur- 
pose expressed by the Assembly could not be carried out ex- 
cept by universal emancipation. The aim, the tendency, the 
object is abolitionism ; and the Assembly of 1818 was to all 
intents and purposes an abolition Assembly.” (4) According 
to these principles of the Assembly, the holding of slaves is 
presumptive evidence of a man’s not being in good standing in 
the Church. (5) It is clear from these resolutions that in the 
apprehension of that Assembly slaveholding may become a 
proper subject of discipline in the Church. 

Mr. Barnes then inquires particularly, in his fifth chapter, into 
“the position of the ‘ New School’ or ‘ Constitutional’ Presbyte- 
rian Church on the subject of slavery.” He premises with regard 
to the ‘ Old School branch of the Presbyterian Church, that it is 
not his design to consider whether they have been true to the 
resolutions of 1818. “ How long (he says) those resolutions 
shall be suffered to lie unnoticed in their minutes; * * * how 
long it may be proper for a large body of Christians to slumber 
over this stupendous evil, never even lifting a note of remon- 
strance or appeal on the subject, it is for them, subject to their 
responsibility to God, to decide.” But the position of the New 
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School branch of that Church, with which he is connected, he 
examines historically. He shows that the subject has been 
frequently and freely discussed in the Assembly. Beginning 
with the year after the division, 1839, he shows that the sub- 
ject was brought before the Assembly and discussed in that 
year, in the following year, 1840—in every one of its meetings 
while it was “ triennial,” viz, in 1843, 1846 and 1849—then in 
1850, 1851, 1853, 1854, 1855 and 1856. He gives in full the 
papers adopted at these various times by the Assembly ; so that 
this chapter is quite valuable to those who wish to have 
access to these documents, and to a historical view of the As- 
sembly’s action. He shows that the Assembly has, at these 
meetings, repeatedly expressed its solemn conviction that the 
system of slavery, as it exists in the United States, is “ intrinsi- 
cally an unrighteous and oppressive system, opposed to the 
prescriptions of the law of God, to the spirit and precepts of 
the gospel, and to the best interests of humanity,” and has 
earnestly exhorted the churches to use all means in their 
power to put it away from them; “that the holding of 
our fellow-men in the condition of slavery, except in those 
eases where it is unavoidable, by the laws of the State, the 
obligations of guardianship or the demands of humanity, is an 
offense in the proper import of that term, as used in the Book 
of Discipline, chap. 1, sec. 3, and should be treated in the 
same manner as other offenses ;” and then has referred the 
matter to the sessions and presbyteries, whose office it is to 
take action on offenses; and, finally, desiring to reach the 
offense of slaveholding by actual discipline, the Assembly ap- 
pointed a committee to report on its power in the matter, and 
their report, made at the last session, and adopted by the As- 
sembly, indicated two methods in which any disciplinable 
offense, and slaveholding, of course, when it assumes that 
character, may be reached authoritatively by the Assembly. 
This historical examination Mr. Barnes conducts with an 
evident desire, indeed, to make out a good case for the church 
of his choice and love, yet with a good degree of thoroughness, 
fairness and impartiality. The only exception to this remark 
is in his omission to notice the fact that the Assembly, being 
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in session at the time when the bill was pending in Congress 
for the repeal of that part of the Missouri Compromise which 
excluded slavery from Kansas and Nebraska—that atrocious 
violation of plighted faith and of the principles of freedom— 
refused to adopt or even consider some very appropriate reso- 
lutions which were introduced, remonstrating against that act, 
That refusal, at such an exigency, has justly brought great 
discredit and reproach on the Assembly. And Mr. Barnes’ 
entire neglect to notice it is a serious omission, which, so far ag 
it goes, detracts from the thoroughness and impartiality of his 
historical review. We regret the necessity of making this 
remark. 

On the whole, we think that Mr. Barnes Aas made out a 
good case for the New School Presbyterian Church. He 
regards its position “as a noble position.” So do we. And we 
express our earnest hope, that it will not now falter and fail in 
the work for which it has made preparation ;—that, having 
repeatedly declared slaveholding, with acknowledged, and 
(as Mr. Barnes thinks and we think) few exceptions, to be 
“a disciplinable offense,” and having at length found and de- 
cided that there are two methods in which the Assembly can 
constitutionally reach it—having at length got ready the 
instrument of just and necessary discipline, it wll go forward 
and use tt, in a Christian spirit, yet firmly and thoroughly. If 
we regard Mr. Barnes’ declaration that this position has given 
that church “an elevation, in this respect, above all the other 
churches in this land,” as too sweeping to be true, we do not 
doubt his declaration that it has given that church “ an eleva- 
tion, in this respect, above (very far above) the branch of the 
Church from which has been separated ;” that “ the subject has 
had a more full discussion in that church than in any other,” 
and that “the positions taken in that church have placed it, in 
this respect, in a condition that accords with the spirit of the 
age in regard to slavery, with all the noble sentiments that 
prevail in the world on the subject, and with all the genuine 
utterances of humanity.” And we honor him for the added 
declaration, “I would not remain connected with a church— 
no, not for an hour, if I believe that it was contemplated that 
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slavery was to be a permanent institution in that church ; if it 
was held that the relation is on the same basis as that of hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, master and apprentice, 
guardian and ward ; if it was understood that the relation im- 
plied nothing agairist a man’s good and regular standing in the 
church ; and if the complete abolition of slavery throughout 
Christendom, and, if possible throughout the world, was not 
the aim contemplated and steadily pursued by all Christian 
and constitutional methods.” 

In the course of this chapter, while summing up the mean- 
ing of the successive steps taken by this church on this subject, 
Mr. Barnes makes some remarks on the question whether 
slavery is a sin per se, which are so good that we wish to pre- 
sent them to the eyes of our readers : 


“ It is sometimes asked whether slavery is to be regarded as a sin per se,— 
or a sin in itself; and much learned dust is sometimes thrown in reference to 
this question, assisting much in the effort to mystify the subject and to escape 
from the charge of criminality. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church has not attempted to discuss this abstract matter, as it has not in 
regard to the sin per se of horse-racing or lotteries ; and it might be possible to 
create as much mystery by discussing the question about the abstract nature of 
sin in reference to those subjects as in reference to slavery. The truth is, that, 
except for purpose of mystification,—for the purpose of throwing dust in the 
eyes of another,—for the purpose of escaping from responsibility in a fog,—for 
the purpose of indulging in sin while the mind is diverted by an abstract ques- 
tion,—and for the purpose of perplexing an adversary,—we never start the 
question whether anything isa sin per se at all. When, however, a man desires 
to sell lottery tickets, nothing is more convenient than to suggest the inquiry 
whether it is a sin per se to make this kind of appeal to chance; when a man is 
hard pressed by arguments for temperance, and desires to indulge in wine as a 
beverage, or even in stronger drink, nothing is more convenient for his purpose 
than to start the question whether it is to be regarded as a sin per se to par- 
take of fermented liquors or aleoholic drinks ; when a priest or a Levite would 
wish for any cause to pass by a wounded man, nothing can be more convenient 
than to start the inquiry whether this could be regarded as asin per se. Few 
would be the clear moral decisions which men would make if they should 
pause at every step to settle this abstract question; few are the questions of 
morals, however plain to common minds, which could not be mystified and 
made very doubtful if this point were to be settled before men should act. As 
a matter of plain, practical, every-day concern, it is not desirable to put any 
of these questions in this form; in reference to sound policy and sound action 
in a community, it is not wise to open any of these matters to the endless logo- 
machies which attend such abstract inquiries. 
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“ Two things seem to be all that is needful to be said on the question whether 
slavery is to be regarded as a sin per se. 

“(a) One is, that, if it is meant that there may possibly be a case where the 
relation is not sinful, this may be so. This was expressly assumed in the reso. 
lutions adopted at Detroit, if slaveholding in any case is ‘unavoidable by the 
laws of the State, or by the obligations of guardianship, or by the demands of 
humanity.’ That such cases may occur there can be no reason to doubt; how 
frequent they are, is another question altogether. It is to be presumed, how- 
ever, that they comprise but few of all the cases of slaveholding in the land, 
Few slaveholders defend the fact that they hold men in bondage on these 
grounds ; few advocates of slavery at the North maintain that these cases con- 
stitute the general rule and not the exceptions. All those, with very few ex- 
ceptions, who regard slaveholding in general as sinful, suppose that there may 
be cases where the mere legal relation cannot be regarded as wrong. Ifa pur- 
chase is made at the request of a slave, and with a view to his freedom ; if he 
is held merely in transitu, and with the design that he shall be free; if an 
aged slave in a family is so held in order that he may be provided for, and so 
held that he might be free if he chose, and that he would not be sold if his 
nominal master should die; or if the young who are inherited as slaves are 
held with a view to freedom, and under a proper training for freedom, and 
with suitable security that they shall be free when they reach a certain age or 
should their legal owner die,—it would seem to be plain that these cases are 
eonsistent with the spirit of Christianity, and that a man should not feel that 
he is guilty before God if he is in these circumstances. But, at the same time, 
it should be said that it ought to be a matter of devout gratitude to any one to 
be able to reflect that he is not in that condition himself, and that his mind 
will be more at ease if, even in this sense, he is wholly detached from 
slavery. 

“ (b) But, if it is contemplated that a slave is to be held as a slave,—as pro- 
perty; if he is bought and sold for purposes of gain; if his freedom is not con- 
templated or desired ; if no arrangements are made for his emancipation while 
his owner lives or when he dies; if there is no express and definite training for 
freedom ; if the whole system of discipline is such as to fit him for slavery and 
not for freedom; if the slave is so held that when his master dies he will be 
subject to the same mode of disposal as any other ‘ property ;’ if he is liable to 
be sold into harder bondage, to be separated from his wife and children, to be 
eonsigned to perpetual servitude, then slaveholding is a sin per se, and should 
be dealt with as any other sin is. If such be the aim and the purpose of the 
slaveholder, then, in reply to the question whether slavery is a ‘sin per se,’ I 
answer, in the words of another, ‘ It is a sin, as murder is sin, as theft is sin, as 
injustice is sin. Cases there may be where slaveholders are only nominally 
guilty. The same is true of many acts which, in view of human law, are called 
murder and theft. A man may be a nominal slaveholder from necessity, and 
yet be a pious and benevolent man. A murderer in the judgment of man may 
be acquitted at the bar of God. In both these cases a false judgment exists, 
There is neither slaveholding nor murder in either case. But when a man 
kills another from malice, it is murder; when a man holds slaves for gain, it is 
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injustice and fraud. Here is the true distinction. Any man who holds slaves 
fora benevolent end,—who remunerates their labor, and is only prevented from 
manumitting them by circumstances which he cannot control,—is involved in 
misfortune, but not in guilt; but he who holds slaves for his own gain, to in- 
crease his wealth or to promote his selfish ends, is as truly guilty of injustice 
and fraud as if he were a common thief; and he is all the more guilty, because 
he robs the slave of rights far more precious than gold. A single act of rob- 
bery dooms a thief to the State prison; a system of robbery is justified and de- 
fended, and is no bar to honor and respectability in the world.’* 

“These are, in my apprehension, sound moral principles; nor is it possible 
for me to see how, if a slave is held for purposes of gain and not for a purpose 
of benevolence, the act can be regarded otherwise than as a ‘sin per se,’—a sin 
like all other sins in itself,—and that it should be so treated and regarded.”— 
pp. 110—114. 

This is good. We are not quite satisfied, however, with a 
statement which makes the rightfulness or wrongfulness of 
slavery depend on the motives of the slaveholder. The intrin- 
sic character and tendencies of slaveholding ewist in the act, 
the thing done, and not, surely not chiefly, in the intentions of 
the actor. A man has a natural right to liberty, just as he has 
a natural right to life; and he who deprives him of liberty or 
life is guilty of a palpable wrong. The fact that he does it 
from a benevolent motive does not make that wrong act right. 
It is just as much a wrong to a man, he loses as much of his 
real rights, to be deprived of liberty or life from a benevolent 
as from a selfish motive. It will not convince him that he is 
not wronged, when robbed of his liberty, to learn that the 
wrong is done and persisted in through the mistake of some 
goodish blunderhead. If an act is evil in its nature or ten- 
dencies, as depriving a man of life or liberty is, then he who 
does the act does wrong—sins, whether he did it from the 
motive of gain, or an erring judgment, or a mistaken benevo- 
lence. A man is to be held responsible for doing wrong. He 
has no right to do wrong with good motives; and if he does, 
his good motives, though they may palliate, do not remove or 
essentially alter the character of the wrong. A man may be 
the owner of a slave, in some circumstances, without sin, if he 
does not exercise the power which ownership gives to hold 
him to a forced servitude; for he is not then a real slave- 
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holder. But if, in the active sense, he Aolds that fellow-man 
in bondage—if by force without law, or by taking advantage 
of the civil power through an unrighteous law, he holds him to 
an involuntary servitude—he deprives him of a plain right, 
and therefore sins, whatever his motive. The truth is, slave- 
holding or forced servitude—because an act in violation of the 
right to liberty—because an act, evil in its nature and tenden- 
cies—is in the category of sins ; it is a sin per se, a sin in itself; 
and it cannot be reasoned out of the category of sins by any 
true logic or sound philosophy. Wherever there is slavery or 
involuntary servitude, there is a deprivation of rights; there is 
an evil and baneful condition of persons, and there, therefore, 
is sin somewhere. It may be wholly in the individual slave- 
owner, or wholly in the law-making and law-administering 
powers, or partly in both. But somewhere it is. And it is 
where the real holding to forced servitude is. Of course, when 
we say that men have a natural right to life and liberty, we 
admit the exceptions usually made in case of insanity or crime 
and the various exigencies of civil government. 

In his sixth chapter, Mr. Barnes discusses “the constitu- 
tional power of the Presbyterian Church on the subject of 
slavery,” with reference to the question whether that church 
can do anything more to accomplish its avowed object, the 
abolition of slavery, or whether the Church, having given its 
testimony, must stand where it is, and look to the providence 
of God alone to interpose and check the evil. Here he makes 
the following points: (1.) It can steadily pursue its avowed 
aim or object, the abolition of slavery. (2.) It can continue to 
use the power of testimony against slavery. (3.) It can freely 
discuss the subject. (4.) It can treat slaveholding as a disci- 
plinable offense, according to methods already declared consti- 
tutional and possible. (5.) The constitution of the Church, if 
necessary for that purpose, of effectually reaching slavery, can 
be amended. (6.) It can use the power, so successfully em- 
ployed by the Friends, the moral power to induce all churches 
and individuals now implicated in the system, as speedily as 
possible to detach themselves from it. 

Having thus considered the subject with particular reference 
to the New School Presbyterian Church, oura uthor passes, in 
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his seventh chapter, to speak of the duty of the churches at 
large, with reference to slavery. Here he remarks that the 
subject should and must be agitated and discussed in all the 
churches ; that slavery should be everywhere treated as other 
sins and wrongs are ; and that the churches should, in some 
way, detach themselves from all connection with it. 

On the second of these points, that slavery should be every- 
where treated as other sins and wrongs are, Mr. Barnes speaks 
pointedly and eloquently. We will quote one passage: 


“It is undeniable that there must bea great change in our religious lite- 
rature before this point is reached. No one can fail to perceive that there is 
now a marked distinction made between this and other evils and wrongs that 
stand in the way of the gospel. Others are discussed freely. They are approach- 
ed without the fear of giving offense, and with no desire to palliate the wrong, 
in the Tract Societies, in the publications of the Sunday-school Union, in the 
pulpit generally, in a large part of the religious papers of the country, the sub- 
jects of intemperance, gambling, lotteries, profaneness, Sabbath-breaking, infi- 
delity, skepticism, are approached without any desire to avoid them, and with 
no manifested fear of giving offense. They are met as they should be:—not in 
their political relations and bearings, but in their relation to the salvation of men. 
But this one great evil,—this system, under which more than three millions of 
human beings are held in hopeless bondage,—this system, (I speak of the ‘ sys- 
tem,’ not of the feelings of many who are connected with it,) which treats man 
not as man, and not as capable of redemption, but as a ‘ chattel,’ as a ‘thing,’ — 
this system, which does at least as much in this country to hinder the progress 
of the gospel of Christ, and which involves as many violations of the law of 
God, as either intemperance, gaming, lotteries, Sabbath-breaking, skepticism, 
infidelity, if not as much as all combined,—is systematically, and on principle, 
excluded altogether from a large part of the religious literature and a large part 
of the pulpits of the nation. The slightest allusion to it as an evil is suppressed ; 
books that refer to it as an evil are expurgated, that offense may not be given to 
the friends and abettors of slavery ; and newspapers professing to be religious 
are projected and issued on the avowed doctrine that the subject is never, in 
any way, to be alluded to. Asa matter of simple fact, also, some of the most 
powerful of all the organizations in the land for the diffusion of a religious lite- 
rature exclude this subject entirely ; and, though they speak freely of every 
other sin and wrong, they are wholly silent on this stupendous wrong done to 
the bodies and souls of men. So far as the influence of those organizations go,— 
and it is very far,—the practical operation of that influence is to create the 
impression that this is not an evil and a wrong, and that it does not sointerfere 
with the salvation of men and the progress of the gospel as to claim the atten- 
tion of those who are organized into powerful religious associations, and who 
have vast public funds placed at their disposal for the spread of truth, and for 
advancing the kingdom of God on the earth. 
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“ Now, what thespirit of the age and the spirit of the gospel, as I anderstand 
it, demand, is not that the subject of slavery should have any undue prominence 
in these diseussions ; not that it should be forced into the publications of the 
Tract Society and the Sunday-school Union ; not that it should occupy the sole 
place in the pulpit ; but that it should be treated just as all other acknowledged 
evils and wrongs are :—as contrary to the gospel of Christ, as preventing the 
salvation of men, as a violation of the spirit of the gospel, and as an evil not 
to be perpetuated, but to be removed. For one, I am weary—and I am sure 
that in this I speak the sentiments of many thousands of others—of the per. 
petual deference shown to the holders of slaves in the pulpit and in the relig- 
ious literature of theland. Iam weary of the care taken, more than in other 
eases of wrong, to conciliate their favor and to avoid giving them offense, [ 
am weary of the anxiety evinced that every approach to this subject, in so 
large a part of the literature of the land, should be cut off, and that at so many 
points we meet this as a matter that is by common consent to be regarded as 
inapproachable. Why should this be so? How has it happened that in a 
Christian land mighty organizations have grown up, with vast power and 
wealth, from which all reference to slavery is excluded on principle, and that it 
is impossible, through any national organization, though having their seat in 
the North and sustained chiefly by Northern funds, to utter one word—yes, one 
word—in behalf of the slave ?—one word, even to a Christian master, that shall 
direct his attention to his duty to a fellow-man that he holds in hopeless bond- 
age !—one word to induce him to treat him in all respects as a brother for whom 
Christ died? It is clear to my mind that a great change should be effected on 
this subject in the Christian literature of the land, and that in religious news- 
papers, in the publications of the Tract Society and of the Sunday-school Union, 
and in all other publications, the subject of slavery should be approached pre- 
cisely as any other admitted evil and wrong is approached. 

“The same is true in regardto preaching. * * * * The pulpit is a place 
where everything should be discussed, in its proper proportions, that bears on 
the progress of religion and the salvation of men. Everything that tends to pro- 
mote religion should be defended and enforced ; everything that hinders it 
should be rebuked and condemned. There is no subject whatever which bears 
on the subject of human salvation that can properly escape the notice of the 
pulpit. There is nothing that can claim to be exempted from that, however 
shielded and protected by laws and by the established customs of 2 nation, or 
however incorporated into civil constitutions, that tends to destroy the soul, or 
in any way to hinder the progress of the gospel of Christ.” pp. 157-160. 


In his eighth and last chapter, Mr. Barnes sets forth the con- 
sequences of a proper position of the church at large on the 
subject of slavery—if all the churches in the nation were 
wholly detached from it. These are: (1.) The system itself 
could not long be sustained. (2.) The churches could engage 
consistently in the work of spreading Christianity around the 
globe. Here he speaks with great plainness and force. “ With 
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what consistency can a nation engage in the work of missions 
to the heathen, which systematically and on principle holds 
three millions of human beings in slavery?” He asks in ef- 
fect, what kind of a religion they would propagate; and if the 
answer is, a slaveholding religion, he asks what would be the 
improvement? (3.) The detaching of the church from slavery 
would remove one of the chief hindrances to the spread of 
the gospel in heathen lands,—and at the same time (4) to 
its influence in our own land. (5.) It would result in a great 
religious improvement in those who are now slaves, whose 
religion and morality is generally of a very inferior kind. (6.) 
One of the most plausible arguments in favor of infidelity 
would be taken away. 

We heartily thank Mr. Barnes, in behalf of the friends of 
freedom and pure Christianity, for the manly and Christian 
expression of his views in this book, on the question of the 
times. It will have great influence in all churches. It will 
have especial influence in his own, the New School Presbyte- 
rian Church. It will have influence by the justice, force and 
eloquence of his positions and arguments. It will have influ- 
ence, and it ought to have influence, from the well-earned au- 
thority of his name. 


We have reserved less room than we intended for our last 
topic, Stavery anp InFipExiry. 

Twelve years ago, the writer of this article, in a review of 
Gov. Hammond’s defense of slavery, in the New Englander 
for October, 1845, used this language: ‘“ We should like here 
to discuss the question on which Gov. Hammond ‘discourses 
very confidently, whether the Bible sanctions slavery? But 
we have not room. Perhaps we shall take it up at another 
time. We will only say here to those who think that the Bi- 
ble sanctions slavery, such as we have proved it to be, Meet 
the infidel on the question of the internal evidence of the di- 
vinity and truth of the Bible, ¢f you can. Prove that any 
book, which authorizes and commands this ‘ complicated vil- 
lainy,’ as John Wesley called it, is from the God of love, ¢ 
you can ?” And in the next year (New Englander for July, 
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1846, p. 400) we used this language: “They who defend slav- 
ery from the Bible, are making thousands of infidels. * * * 
They bring the Bible into open conflict with truths as obvious 
and as certainly known as the very premises on which all 
proof of the divine origin of the Bible must rest. * * * 
They bring the Bible into conflict with the eternal principles 
of morals.” 

A similar thought Mr. Patton has conceived and ably elabo- 
rated in the little book which we have placed among those at 
the head of this article. This book maintains and will increase 
the reputation of an acute, sound and strong logician, which 
Mr. Patton has gained, as an editor of one of our religious pa- 
pers, as a debater in our ecclesiastical bodies, and as a preacher. 

Mr. Patton arranges his arguments in the two departments 
of logic and of facts. Under the first, he specifies four respects 
in which the doctrine that the Bible sanctions slavery, de- 
stroys or materially weakens the internal evidence in its favor. 
(1.) In respect to the character of God. The amount of the 
argument here is this: If the Bible represents God as sanction- 
ing slavery, it misrepresents his character, and thus disproves 
its inspiration,—proves that it did not come from him. We 
are taught by the affirmation of the natural conscience, and 
by the deductions of reason from the works of creation, the 
infinite excellence of God. Slavery “is the most flagrant con- 
tradiction of benevolence, holiness, justice, compassion, and 
every other virtue characteristic of God.” Men know that 
God is just, and that slavery is unjust. Of course those who 
maintain that the Bible sanctions slavery, if they convince 
men on that point, make them infidels, so far as they are influ- 
enced by logical argument. They see that the pretended 
word of God contradicts his known attributes, and must be 
an imposture. 

(2.) His second argument is this in amount: If the Bible 
sanctions slavery, then it contradicts the rules of morality 
which God has given in the natural reason and conscience, and 
therefore cannot be his word. It allows of robbery in its 
highest form, robbing a man of soul and body, of wife and 
children, of time and labor, of liberty and happiness, and 
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cannot be from God, who has written on the hearts of men the 
principle of human brotherhood and the duty of justice and 
love toward all. Modern infidels say: Slavery is defended 
from the Bible; those guilty of it are admitted to the church ; 
eminent commentators, theological professors, doctors of di- 
vinity and missionary boards declare that slaveholding is in 
accordance with the teaching of the Bible; “three-fourths of 
all the Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians 
in eleven States of the Union,” buy, sell and hold slaves “ for 
the sake of gain,” according to the declaration of Rev. James 
Smylie, a Southern Presbyterian of high standing. We ac- 
eept this exposition of the advocates of the Bible. It does 
sanction slavery, an outrage on the eternal principles of 
morals, and therefore it cannot be from God, who teaches those 
principles in the natural reason and conscience. 

(3.) If the Bible sanctions slaveholding, then, by implication, 
it teaches either a false or a contradictory doctrine with regard 
to the accountability of a large portion of the human race, 
and therefore cannot be from God. The natural reason and 
the conscience proclaim the doctrine of universal human ac- 
countability, affirming divine government and man’s responsi- 
bility. But slavery divests men of responsibility by depriving 
them of those prerogatives and rights which are essential to it. 
The Presbyterian General Assembly, in their unanimous ac- 
tion of 1818, prepared by Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, say on this 
point: “Slavery creates a paradox in the moral system—it 
exhibits rational, accountable, and immortal beings in such 
circumstances as scarcely to leave them the power of moral 
action. It exhibits them as dependent on the will of others, 
whether they shall receive religious instruction ; whether they 
shall know and worship the true God ; whether they shall en- 
joy the ordinances of the Gospel; whether they shall perform 
the duties and cherish the endearments of husbands and wives, 
parents and children, neighbors and friends; whether they 
shall preserve their chastity and purity, or regard the dictates 
of justice and humanity.” A Southern ecclesiastical body, 
the Savannah River Baptist Association, decided that it is 
proper for slaves who are husbands and wives, when separated 
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by sale, to enter into new marriages, on the express ground 
that “slaves are not free agents,” have not control of their 
own actions. 

(4.) To teach that the Bible sanctions slavery—is to destroy 
the evidence for the Bible derived from its practical infin- 
ence. Apply the divine test, “ By their fruits shall ye . 
know them.” The amount of the argument is this: If 
slavery, with all its injustice, cruelty, degradation, pollution 
and misery, is a legitimate fruit of the Bible, then the Bible 
must be condemned as neither true nor divine. In the course 
of his illustration of this argument, Mr. Patton says that not 
long since he listened to an eloquent address of a German, who - 
had fled, an exile, to our shores, for his efforts to promote civil 
liberty in the old world. He quotes this paragraph from his 
address: “ You wonder why many of us are infidels. It is 
because in our own land the clergy, almost to a man, have 
sided with the despotisms under which we have groaned, and 
have quoted the Bible, ad nauseam, to prove that it was our 
duty to submit unresistingly to those whom God had appointed 
to rule over us. And then, when we come to this boasted land 
of freedom, we find the same thing essentially repeated ; for we 
see, as before, the church, and especially the ministry, arrayed 
against the slave, and the Bible again quoted to sustain the 
oppressor. How can we believe that such a religion, and such 
a book, were given by God ?” 

The second department of Mr. Patton’s book consists in a 
confirmation of his logical arguments by actual facts—proving 
by actual instances that the claim of a Scriptural sanction for 
slavery has made infidels. This part of his work is very 
effective ; and we would like to give a sketch of it to our 
readers. But we shall make our Article too long. We must 
refer our readers to the bock itself, assuring them that they 
will there find convincing proof that this wretched claim of 
a Scriptural sanction for slavery has made infidels; (1) among 
the slaves; (2) among the free colored people; (3) among 
slaveholders ; and (4) among those of other classes who con- 
demn and oppose slavery. 
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We will here redeem our promise to refer to what Mr. 
Barnes says on this topic, by quoting two or three paragraphs : 


“On many minds there can be but one result of such views. It will be, so 
far as these are regarded as the teachings of the Bible, to lead men to reject 
the Bible; to confirm skeptics in infidelity ; and to furnish an argument to the 
rejecter of revelation which it will not be possible to answer. Such views 
impinge on great principles of human nature, and are at war with the teach- 
ings of God in the human soul, and with the lessons drawn from his dealings 
with the nations of the earth. All that is greatand noble in man; al the in- 
stinetive aspirations for freedom in his own besom ; all his desires for liberty 
for himself and for his children ; all the deep convictions in the soul in regard 
to human rights and the inestimable value of liberty, is at war with such teach- 
ings; and all the struggles for freedom in the world—all the lessons of history 
| —go to confirm the impression that a book which contains such views of human 
bondage—which would place it among the lawful relations of life, and make 
provision for its being perpetual—cannot be from God. Men will say, and say 
in a form which cannot be met, ‘If such are the teachings of the Bible, it is 
impossible that that book should be a revelation given to mankind from the 
true God. He has written, as if “graven with an iron pen and lead in the 
rock forever,” other lessons than these on the souls of men; and both cannot 
be true. Nothing can be more certain than that man was formed by his Maker 
for freedom, and that all men have a right to be free. Nothing can be more 
true than the declaration in the immortal instrument which asserts our national 
independence, that “all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; and that among theee are life and 
uiserty.” Nothing can be more certain than that God has implanted in the 
human soul a desire of liberty which is a fair expression of what he intends 
shall be the settled condition of things in the world. We want no book,’ such 
men will go on to say, ‘which proclaims other doctrines than these; we can 
embrace no book as a revelation from God which does not coincide with the 
great laws of our nature,—those laws which proclaim that all men have a right 
to be free. No book which departs in its teachings from those great laws can 
POSGIBLY BE FROM Gop,’” 

“T believe that such inferences are legitimate, and that such reasoning can- 
not be answered. I believe that a pretended revelation, to be received in the 
world, must not contradict the great and eternal laws which God has written in 
the souls of men, and which have been incorporated into the very frame-work 
of sccial life. Ido not believe that any book can make its way in the world as 
a revelation from God, or secure a permanent hold on the hearts of men as 
coming from him, which by its fair interpretation would teach that either 
polygamy or slavery is a lawful institution; that either is on the same moral 
basis as the relation of husband and wife, parent and child, master and appren- 
tice, and that they are designed to be permanent relations in the world. But, 
at the same time, I do not believe that such are the fair teachings of the Bible; 
and I cannot, therefore, but regard all those who take~ this view of slavery as 
contributing, though undesignedly, to the defense and spread of infidelity. At 
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all events, it is worth the serious consideration of all the real friends of religion, 
whether this effect is not actually produced in the land, and whether infidels 
are not thus furnished with a weapon against the Bible which it is not possi- 
ble for those who entertain these views to answer.” pp. 36-39. 

“This one thing is as certain as anything can be:—that there are large—in- 
creasingly large—classes of men who never can be convinced that a book is a 
revelation from God which abets and upholds slavery, or which can be used as 
a defense against slavery as it exists in our land. We must either give up the 
point that the New Testament defends slavery, or we must give up a very 
large—and an increasingly large—portion of the people of this land to infideli- 
ty; for they neither can, nor will, nor ought to be convinced that a book that 
sanctions slavery is from God. I believe that this must and should be 
so; and that there are great principles in our nature, as God has made us, 
which can never be set aside by any authority of a pretended revelation ; and 
that if a book professing to be a revelation from God by any fair interpretation 
defended slavery, or placed it on the same basis as the relation of husband and 
wife, parent and child, guardian and ward, such a book neither ought to be, 
nor could be, received by mankind as a divine revelation.” pp. 192, 193. 


We conclude by again expressing our conviction that the 
most effective weapon wielded in these days against Christ- 
ianity, is the argument given by those infatuated religionists 
who claim that the Bible authorizes and sanctions slavery. 
“The New Testament,” says Francis} Newman, the English 


infidel, “ts the argumentative stronghold of those in the Uni- 
ted States who are trying to keep up the accursed system.” 
“Slavery,” say the pro-slavery divines, “is a Scriptural 
institution—sanctioned by the Bible.” “So much the worse 
Jor the Bible,” responds Theodore Parker, with manifest satis- 
. faction, and with terrible effect. 





The Sphere of the Pulpit. 


Art. V.—THE SPHERE OF THE PULPIT. 


1. Politics and the Pulpit. From the Journal of Commerce, 
and the Independent of 1850. 


2. Danger of separating Piety from Philanthropy. <A 
Sermon before the General Association of Connecticut, June, 
1855. By T. D. Woorszy. [Reprinted from the New 
Englander. ] 


3. A Sermon at the Installation of Rev. Jeremiah Taylor, at 
Middletown, Connecticut. By Rev. E. L. Crevenanp. 


4, Letters to Rev. William W. Patton. By Rev. Tuomas 
CuILps. 


5. The New York Observer. 


Tur foregoing references, which might easily be made far 
more numerous, will suffice to show how deeply the question 
of the “True Sphere of the Pulpit,” has taken hold of the 
public mind. 

The subject must indeed be always of the deepest interest, 
wherever Christianity prevails. The ambassadorship of the 
cross is an office too solemn and important,—an agency whose 
arms embrace society far too powerfully, not to have its func- 
tions well defined. But the question gathers additional inter- 
est from the special character of the present age. In an hour 
of elemental warfare,—when every principle is questioned, and 
every foundation shaken, or assailed,—when the opposing 
powers of sin and holiness are marshaled with hourly increas- 
ing strength,—when “Satan hath come down, having great 
wrath,” and “ Michael and his angels fight against him,” the 
cause of truth can ill afford that the batteries of the pulpit 
should be rendered inefficient by too high or too low an aim. 

To those, therefore, whose place of service is the pulpit, it 
is not a matter of surprise, or of complaint, that a thousand 
minds are addressing themselves to the question, “ What is the 
true scope of the preaching of the Gospel? ”—or that so many 
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voices, and so various, are mingled in the discussion. And 
though the criticisms which assail them are often ignorant, or 
foolish, or malicious, they cannot but regard the whole dispute 
as evidence that the pulpit is felt to be a power. For our own 
part, we take pleasure in contributing our share toward what 
may eventually make bare the “sword of the spirit,” for a 
truer and more sweeping stroke. 

The erroneous, or partial conceptions which have been 
formed of what constitutes the genuine preaching of the Gos- 
pel, are various, though united fundamentally by a “ certain 
common bond.” 

It has been imagined by some that faith affects ignorance, 
and that there is an antagonism between “Christ and him 
crucified,” on the one hand, and learning on the other. The 
favorite text of these persons has been, “ Open thy mouth wide 
and I will fill it ;” their example, that of the unlettered fisher- 
men of Galilee. They forget that the fishermen were in- 
structed by Him, who taught as never man taught, and were 
moved by the special and miraculous inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, and that, upon him who improved to the utmost the 
talents already in his possession, additional talents were be- 
stowed, They forget, too, their own dependence upon learn- 
ing, (upon other men’s learning, if they have none of their own,) 
for the external and historical evidences, that the Bible is from 
God,—for its rendering into a tongue intelligible to them,— 
for its sound interpretation, and richest illustration,—and for 
all those varied stores of knowledge, which even they find it 
impossible to despise, or altogether todo without. We dismiss 
this theory with brief attention, since few persons can be found 
at this day, so well fitted to illustrate the literal sense of the 
phrase, “ not to know anything,” as to maintain it. And yet, 
the theory, in its rationale, is not so unlike some of far more 
respectable paternity, (soon to be mentioned,) as might be im- 
agined. 

Some have supposed that to preach “Christ and him cruci- 
fied,” we must make Christ the actual and verbal theme of 
nearly every discourse; and hence a sermon “without a Christ 
in it,” to use their own expression, is at best but strange fire 
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upon the altar of God; as if the Sermon on the Mount, and 
half the chapters of the New Testament, had anything in them 
about Christ! Such persons confound the making Christ the 
“chief corner stone,” and making him the only stone,—the 
making him the center of the system, and making him the 
whole system,—the making him the sowl of the Gospel, and 
making him the soul and body both. 

It may reasonably be supposed, that at the first promulga- 
tion of the Gospel, when commending the facts of the plan of 
salvation to the historical belief of mankind was the first 
great work of the preacher, the name of Christ would be heard 
more frequently from the preacher than now; just as then, 
“every spirit that confessed in words, that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh, was of God,” which is by no means true now. 
But those who make a hobby of the idea which we are now 
discussing, not only refuse to take notice of this difference, but 
are even more straight than the Apostles, for the Apostles 
dwelt largely upon the virtues, and even upon the minor 
morals, quoted Greek poets on Mars Hill, and could even upon 
an occasion descend to matters personal and social; although 
the cross of Christ was always with them, as it should be with 
every preacher, the foundation, the soul, the life of all religion 
and all eternal hopes. 

Another modification of the same essential narrowness in men’s 
conception of the Gospel, is sometimes expressed in the phrases, 
“Preach the Bible,” “Preach the Word,” so used as to imply 
that sermons should be composed mainly of the very language 
of the Scriptures, varied by permutations as ceaseless and 
almost as mechanical as those of the Tartar praying-wheel. 

But why damage and deform so glorious a truth as that of the 
preéminence of the revealed Word, by crowding it toa prepos- 
terous extreme? There is no truth which may not be misrepre- 
sented and turned into folly, by such treatment. The great law 
of love becomes folly, if so defined as to obliterate the idea of jus- 
tice; and thesovereignty of God isa falsehood, ifmade altogether 
toswallow up the responsible agency of man. Similaristhe rela- 
tion of the Bible to the mind of man. HasGod given ustheroyal 
endowment of reason for nought? Did he intend all religious 
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literature to stand still when the Bible was completed? Or is 
the pulpit alone a place where the throne of reason is to be 
abdicated, and tke rational soul, created in the image of God, 
go prone on its belly like the serpent cursed in Paradise? Can 
we suppose that the Holy Ghost is to take us up, and carry us 
to the skies, without thought or intellectual effort of our own! 
Are we not, on the contrary, so made that we cannot grow in 
grace, or in the knowledge of God, save by our own most 
earnest and diligent exertion, uniting with the aid received 
from on high? Where shall such efforts be made, if not in the 
pulpit, the very watch-tower and armory of the Church? And 
by whom shall such efforts be made, if not by those who are 
commissioned to lead, to guard, and feed the flock of God! 
And what efforts of ours can be more appropriate, more pro- 
fitable, than searchings amid the deep things of God with a 
mind that works, as well as passively receives,—that works 
with thought and language of its own, ever guided indeed, 
ever enlightened by that holy, eternal Word, of which it is so 
appropriately said— 


“ A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Resplendent like the sun; 
It gives a light to every age, 
It gives, but borrows none.” 


But the very light it gives, like that of the natural sun, 
must be received by the ceaseles: exercise of our own faculty 
of seeing; otherwise it will fall on dark and soulless orbs. 
In fact, the truth of God is the food of the soul, and can 
only be assimilated by mastication and digestion; and these 
are processes which imply thought,—in a certain degree self- 
moved and independent. But language is the necessary instru- 
ment of thought. How then is the mind of preacher or hearer 
to work upon the great field of Christian truth, if restricted to 
language prepared and stereotyped by another? As well 
might the body be nurtured to a vigorous and manly growth, 
while locked in fetters or encased in swathing bands. 

It is a sufficient and final objection to this theory of one 
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idea, that its advocates themselves cannot reduce it to prac- 
tice. A sermon was once read to a company of ministers, de- 
signed to establish the theory here controverted; but the 
sermon was itself so flagrant a violation of its own principle, 
that when it was criticized on that account, the writer con- 
fessed that his conscience had not been fully at ease since it 
was written. His frank confession was an instance of the 
power of native common sense, to unseat a rider for the 
moment, even from a favorite hobby. 

Minds of the same class sometimes represent that as the 
purest preaching, which is most entirely free from philosophy 
or the evolution of. those religious convictions which exist 
within the soul by nature. Those persons have a morbid fear 
of the dangers arising from an undue confidence in human 
reason, and can scarcely believe that any exercise of that 
faculty on religious themes can be better than the “ philosophy 
and vain deceit,” against which the apostle warned the Colos- 
sians. In their view, to preach the Gospel in its simplicity is 
to preach it on the unsupported authority of the Bible, (as they 
suppose ;) although in reality the Bible itself is sustained in 
the minds of such men, by the authority of tradition, educa- 
tion, and their church or party. With them, the proof for 
everything is, “Thus saith the Lord;” but if it be asked how 
we know that the Lord says thus, the voucher seems to be 
“apse dixit.” We would commend to the consideration of 
these men the truth expressed by Paul, in the words— 
“Because that which may be known of God is manifest in 
them, for God hath showed it unto them,”—and in the words, 
“Those having not the law, are a law unto themselves.” If we 
mistake not, it would be a curious thing to hear some men 
undertake to preach on these texts. Indeed, nothing could be 
more unscriptural than this idea, in the extreme statement 
of it. There is scarcely a more distinguishing characteristic 
of the preaching of Christ, than his appeals to that intuitive 
moral judgment,—that inner voice which exists in every 
human soul. Witness the parables of the good Samaritan, 
the talents,—and indeed almost all the parables. And was it 
notso with the Apostles, in their preaching of the word ? 
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What are those most elaborate, most important of all the 
epistles,—those to the Hebrews and to the Romans—but her- 
culean masses of reasoning, addressed to the self-acting intel- 
lect of men, far more than to any blind reverence for authority? 
To what did Paul make his appeal on Mars Hill? Was it to 
the Hebrew Scriptures? No;—and for the very good reason 
that his hearers had no regard for that authority. He appealed, 
therefore, to such witnesses as the Athenians could appreciate, 
and would be likely to receive. Nobody needs to be informed 
that, among the hearers of preaching at this day, there are 
some who de not believe the Bible; or that there are others 
who have only a partial confidence in it. Shall we doggedly 
persist in doing nothing but hurl the Bible at the heads of 
these men, when there are authorities within their own souls, 
which can be developed and made to speak in tones of thunder 
for the great doctrines of the Bible, and finally in confirmation 
of the Bible itself? 

Nay, what but a mere superstition would Christianity be- 
come, were the recognition of the reason as an independent 
source of authority and evidence to drop from its theory. 
Without the just exercise of reason in religion, we have only a 
blind regard for a supposed Superior Power. Such a regard 
is merely superstition. The Papist, the Mohammedan, the 
Hindoo, as their lives indisputably manifest, have just such a 
blind and unreasoning religion. The superiority of the faith of 
the Christian consists in the fact, that it is illumined by intelli- 
gence, and consequently fastened upon a Aoly God,—and not 
upon an arbitrary or a malignant power, nor upon an empty 
and characterless name. 

Undoubtedly there is such a peril as that of a proud and 
too confident reliance on human reason. Evidently this is 
one of the imminent dangers of the Church in our day. 
God forbid, that his watchmen should mistake or conceal it, 
or fail tc guard against it. But how shall we most success- 
fully guard against it? The rationalizing tendency, so far as 
it finds a lodgment in the minds of good men, and to 4 
degree indeed beyond this, is an honest protest against the 
blind reverence just mentioned. Its real strength consists in 
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the fact, that there ¢<s a voice in the human soul, which has 
been, in some quarters, neglected and silenced, instead of 
being trained to be the ally of revealed truth, which it is capa- 
ble of becoming. This voice God had created, and he had 
created few nobler things. It deserved to be developed. It 
needed to be developed, for the sake of God’s glory and the 
salvation of men. The rationalizing tendency found here a 
work for itself to do, and it has “ magnified its office.” If you 
wish to check its growth, take away its work. Do, yourself, 
the work which it lives by doing. No power can crush it 
while its mission lasts ; for, it is the struggle of eternal realities 
to harmonize and balance themselves. Turn your eye with a 
reasonable respect to the light that shines within you. Fear 
not to let it shine on the page of Revelation. Revelation is 
able to bear the scrutiny, nay, will gather new and more en- 
during effulgence from every ray. The reason is not a thing 
that can be put down. It may be a powerful ally—it will be 
a dangerous foe. Never was a greater mistake than the dream 
that the rationalistic tendencies in these times can be extin- 
guished by trampling on, or ignoring the divinely-created 
faculty of reason. That is by no means necessarily the purest 
Gospel, which creeps trembling to the farthest remove from 
all philosophy. 

There are those, too, who seem to think that a pure Gospel 
must needs stand at a jealous distance froma all attempts at moral 
and social reformation. They see that the various moral and 
social “reforms” of the day are by many made the substi- 
tutes for spiritual religion, and are employed by some as 
methods of assault upon the Gospel. They see men reversing 
the order recommended by the Saviour—that of “ cleansing 
first that which is within the cup and platter, that the outside 
of them may be clean also,” and vainly dreaming that by puri- 
fying the outside the inner can be made clean. They con- 
clude, therefore, that plans of reformation are to be rejected 
altogether; or they conceive a timorous jealousy of them 
which amounts practically to the same thing. But is there 
no medium between elevating a merely external reformation 
into the place of vital piety, and turning the back on all pub- 
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lic virtue, and allowing sin to riot uncontrolled? Must piety 
be divorced from righteousness, and a man fancy that his 
heart is accepted with God in view of its supposed love and 
penitence and faith, while his outward life is unjust, unkind and 
untrue? When will men recognize the heavenly wisdom of 
the saying, “This ought ye to have done and not to leave the 
other undone.” Christ indeed preached “faith and repentance,” 
but he said also, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” He 
taught that love to God and love to man are essentially 
ene principle; and he showed, in the parable of the good 
Samaritan, by what conduct that principle is to be manifested. 
And now shall we be told that a regard for the present welfare 
of men is antagonistic to the cross of Christ, and must have 
no place in the inculcations of the pulpit? An Apostle has 
told us, indeed, that we are justified by faith ; but an Apostle 
has also said, that “faith without works is dead ;” and that 
“pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, 
to visit the fatherless and the widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world ;” and a prophet has 
said, “Is not this the fast that I have chosen, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free?” And what 
were the principai charges brought by the same prophet against 
Israel, with the announcement of overwhelming judgment 
from God? “ Woe unto them that join house to house, that 
lay field to field.” ‘“ Woe unto them that rise up early in the 
morning that they may follow strong drink.” “Woe unto 
them that call evil good and good evil.” “ Woe unto them 
which justify the wicked for reward, and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him; therefore is the anger 
of the Lord kindled against his people, and he hath stretched 
forth his hand against them, and hath smitten them.” Are 
these the words of a preacher fearful of evoking the spirit of 
moral reformation? Is this the voice of a modern conserva- 
tive, whining with ceaseless cant about faith and piety, while 
the very orgies of darkness are enacted before his face, and 
robbery and outrage and wrong nestle fondly beneath his 
skirt? Talk of fasting and prayer, and faith and piety, “Is 
not this the fast that I have chosen, to loose the bonds of 
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wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppress- 
ed go free, and that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal 
thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are 
cast out to thy house; when thou seest the naked that thou 
cover him, that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh ?” 
And are we to be told still, that faith and love and inward piety 
are the only words which must sound from the pulpit, and 
that our prayers can sanctify our robberies, and our ortho- 
doxy cover our dishonesty, our falsehood, our man-stealing, 
violence and wrong? O never, never let such defilement of 
the pure garments of piety be wrought in the house of her 
friends. 

Undoubtedly there are men of a different character from 
those contemplated in the above remarks, who entertain a 
strong prejudice agairist reforms. They are men of constitu- 
tionally timid, quiet, or conservative temperament, with a 
strong disrelish for the excitement, collision, and noise, often 
evolved in the progress of reformation. They are more afraid 
of the evils attendant upon progress, than of the foulest sins, 
hoary with years; and they believe, that to preach “ Christ and 
him crucified,” means first and chiefly, to ignore, if not to 
oppose in the pulpit, all external reform. But, do such men 
consider that progress, the universe over, is attended with more 
or less of labor and rupture and pain—sometimes with the throes 
of birth-travail,—sometimes even with the rack of mortal 
agony. The plant does not shoot but from the perishing of the 
seed,—every order in the wide range of animated nature, has 
its succession of life in the succession of death. Christianity 
was not planted, but amid the struggles and groans of expiring 
paganism ; ignorance and barbarity never yet looked with 
friendly eye on the approach of knowledge and civilization ; 
liberty advances over the neck of prostrate despotism ; sin al- 
ways, as in the demoniacs at the ejecting word of the Saviour, 
bellows and foams before the holiness which comes to cast it 
out. Shall darkness then, brutality, ignorance, falsehood, 
bondage, sin and Satan, be allowed quietly to possess their 
prey? Shall the physician withdraw from the bed of disease, 
because by the keen knife or nauseous draught alone can its 
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deadiy progress be arrested ? He whe has fixed the constitu- 
tion of nature, is wiser than we. He may have seen that 
society needs for its highest health, and therefore for its growth 
and strength and beauty, precisely those struggles, which the 
comfort-seeking conservetive so much dreads, but which may 
be to the social system like wholesome and invigorating, 
though irksome exercise to the physical constitution of man. 
Let our conservative friend, (ultra-conservative we mean,) 
answer to himself one thing. Who, among all the “immortal 
names” of those in every age, by whom the real victories of 
truth, righteousness, liberty and civilization, have been won,— 
who among them all, from Moses to Christ, and from Paul to 
Luther and Wilberforce, have not been cast out as agitators 
and fanatics, doing more harm than good, by just such persons 
as these our excellent conservative friends? Ah, the Jews of 
our Saviour’s day were not the only people who have “ builded 
the tombs of the prophets, and stoned those who were sent 
unto them.” Will men never recollect that the deepest heart 
of love that ever beat on earth said, “Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth, but a sword ;” and that the or- 
der of the Apostle was “first pwre, then peaceable.” Cer- 
tainly Christian reform is widely different from the wild howl 
of fanatical and destructive impiety; but there és, none the 
less, a Christian reformation of morals and of society. We 
have heard much of late about “ politics and the pulpit,” and 
the idea seems to be entertained that the field of politics is the 
quarter whence danger to the purity and singleness of the pul- 
pit chiefly threatens. Now, first of all, in relation to this 
matter, it should be settled, what is meant by politics. If 
everything which relates to the official conduct of magistrates 
and governments, is politics, and is therefore to be shunned by 
the pulpit, then the struggle of our fathers for liberty was 
politics, and the preachers of that day, who from their pulpits 
sounded the alarm for freedom, should be remembered as 
beacons of warning. Then Temperance has become a political 
subject, and the pulpit must be silent concerning that. Then 
the acts of French magistrates in suppressing Protestant prayer- 
meetings, and those of Italian courts in punishing the crime 
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of reading the Scriptures, are political themes, on which the 
preacher must be respectfully silent. Then the voice of Christ’s 
ambassadors must have been hushed in the silence of the 
grave, when the martyrs of the Reformation, one by one, yielded 
up their breath ; for it was by political edicts that they died. 
Then the trembling congregation of the primitive believers 
must have held their breath, when they wept over the cold re- 
mains of a Paul, or a Polycarp ; for they too were slain by the 
powers that were, and that were ordained by God. Why, the 
crucifixion of the Son of God was a political act, concocted 
and compassed by the rulers of the Jews, and executed by 
the civil and military powers of Rome. And dare Peter 
allude to it as he did in those heart-piercing sermons of his, 
in which, instead of canting about faith and repentance in 
the abstract, he cried, “ Him ye have taken, and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain!” 

But look for a moment at the reason of the thing. If we 
may not touch a sin which is involved with politics, then all 
the Devil has to do to shield any sin from the sword of the 
Gospel is, to mix it up with politics. To adopt such a princi- 
ple, is to surrender the whole field of human affairs, and allow 
the arch-enemy to reign unresisted. For there is not a doc- 
trine or a practice, a point of faith or an ordinance, belonging 
to the Christian system, but has been, or may be made, the 
subject of political interference, or legal enactment. With 
politics in one sense of the word, few would wish the pulpit to 
interfere. Banks and tariffs, currencies and sub-treasuries, 
land distribution, and river and harbor improvements—these 
are themes which have no place in the temple of God, not 
because they are political,so much as because they are not 
moral. They are not on fire in every fibre and every vein 
with the great battle between sin and holiness—between Satan 
and the Son of God. But when politics have become morals,— 
when politicians have chosen openly to outrage all that is 
holy, and defy the Lord Almighty himself,—when treachery, 
and oppression, and crime of every deep and damning dye, 
entrench themselves behind legal enactments, and in a coun- 
try where the laws are only the reflection of the popular will, 
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shall the pulpit then keep silence, or “roar you an ’twere an 
nightingale?” O minister of Christ, the trump of the Lord of 
hosts is at your lip, and woe be to youif you flinch from giving 
it breath, because the Devil has undertaken to protect the 
blackest sins above the pit by his label of “‘ politics.” 

But we are told that the arena of politics is a filthy pool, in 
which the garments of the minister will be defiled, and the 
dignity of the sacred office compromised. Doubtless those who 
most insist upon this consideration are good witnesses as to the 
character of the political circles in which themselves are wont 
to move ; and if they judge that those are too foul to admit the 
presence of a Christian gentleman, we have no reason to doubt 
the truth of the confession. But we beg to remind them that 
there are two sides to some things; and that while one side is 
dark and murky with vapors from the pit, the other may 
be illuminated with heaven’s warmest and brightest beams. 
Were we to go into politics as some men go, leaving conscience 
and courage, justice and manliness behind,—and sacrificing 
all that can be most precious to our children and the race on 
the altar of party, or interest, or pusillanimous fear—we should 
indeed be unworthy to stand in a Christian pulpit, or to sit in 
the seat of a brave and good man. But we beg to know if the 
freeman’s suffrage is not a most important instrument of influ- 
ence, and of accomplishing either good or evil in this country. 
Nay, at some crisis of the nation’s history, may not the force 
of the ballot be the very force which shall determine the most 
precious interests, not only of the passing age, but of countless 
ages? And, if so, why is it not the imperative duty of every 
man to use that instrument for good, and not for evil. In 
this, as in other departments of human activity and respon- 
sibility, why should not the word of God, dispensed by the 
ministers of Christ, warn men against the shame and peril 
of ill-doing, and call sinners to repentance? And if this is 
done kindly, decorously, conscientiously, we desire to know 
how it is that any man’s robes, whether official or personal, 
will be defiled thereby. Will pleading for eternal right defile 
aman?! Is any man, or any office, so holy as to be dishonored 
and “soiled” by upholding God’s most holy law? . What rule 
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are we violating in the course supposed, save the mere conven- 
tional one, that a minister must be silent on politics. So the 
Jews charged the disciples of Christ with defiling themselves 
in disregarding a conventionalism of theirs respecting the 
washing of hands. 

But let us not be misunderstood. It is not necessary, in 
dealing with politico-moral questions, that the pulpit should 
descend to the mere machinery, the secularities, so to speak, 
of party operations and tactics. Let the minister of Christ 
cast his ballot as a Christian citizen, and exert his influence 
with dignity, out of the pulpit, (if he finds it necessary,) for 
the candidate who represents right moral principles. But in 
the pulpit, let him confine himself to the sacred bearings of his 
themes. Let him hold forth the fundamental principles of 
human rights,—the unity of all mankind in the essential 
nature of the soul, and in Christ. Let him denounce the 
wickedness of robbery and oppression, and of the ruthless 
violence that tears asunder those whom God hath joined 
together. Let him show the sin of conniving at these things. 
Let him preach on such texts as, “He that stealeth a man 


and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, shall sureiy 
be put to death ;” “Remember them that are in bonds, 
as bound with them;” and “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these my little ones, ye have done it unto 


” 


me.” But let him, in applying the Divine warnings to the 
sins of the times, keep as close to the Biblical and religious 
aspects of the case as conscientious faithfulness to his hearers 
will permit. 

It is worth the while of those who feel, or affect to feel, so 
greatly scandalized at the freedom of the pulpit in these times, 
to settle their minds upon a definite answer to two or three 
quotations which underlie this subject. And first, in a country 
like this, where every man is one of the sovereigns, and there- 
fore bears, in part, the responsibility of the national character 
and conduct, does, or does not, a man’s political conduct form 
a part of his moral character, for which he must give account 
to God at the last day, and according to which, as good or evil, 
his soul will be saved or lost? If the affirmative of this ques- 
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tion be granted, on what principle, which does not yield the 
whole realm of human life to Satan’s sway, can the minister 
of Christ excuse himself for warning his people of their respon- 
sibility with reference to national, as well as with reference to 
private sins? Is there in reality any such principle save that 
of avoiding offense? And if it all comes to this at last, then 
we ask, if the truth is to be blinked for the sake of avoiding 
offense, on one subject, why not on all? Is it not plain that 
the question whether offense shall or shall not be taken at any 
presentation of truth from the pulpit lies wholly in the hands 
of the enemies of the truth? They can take offense at any- 
thing that is preached ; and who that will be honest and earnest, 
can prevent it? Let it be understood that the pulpit is silent 
whenever they are offended, and the game is completely in 
their hands. With what delight may we not suppose the 
adoption of such a principle by the Christian ministry would 
be hailed by the rulers of the darkness of this world? No, 
gentlemen,—will be the response of every faithful preacher— 
we cannot consent to any such surrender. We will hear what 
you have to say,—we will regard with as much respect as we 
can your very particular solicitude for the ‘dignity and sa- 
credness of the pulpit;’ but, by your leave, questions which 
involve the very foundation principles of morals, were ours 
before they were yours. You may have dragged them into 
politics; we do not dispute your right to do so; but you have 
not thereby stripped them of their moral character, nor altered 
the relation which they have ever sustained to our work. Our 
commission is not from you, but from a higher authority. We 
do not find it there written that we are to war against all sins, 
except those which governments and parties choose to uphold. 
Sin, whether individual or public ; whether social or politi- 
cal; whether of rulers or ruled; whether of parties, societies 
or persons ; si is the foe against which we are to war. You 
tell us, indeed, that we hinder rather than promote the specific 
object which we have in view. Thank you, gentlemen, we 
hear you, and we have just two things tosay inreply. In the 
first place, the assertion is not true; in the second place, if it 
were, that would make no difference. If men do not choose 
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to hear our message, that is not our affair. They will settle 
that at another tribunal. Meantime, cur commission is, 
“ Thou shalt speak my words unto them, whether they will hear 
or whether they will forbear.” 


We designed to show, in distinction from all the partial or 
distorted views which have been noticed, what is the true 
theory of the scope and range which the preaching of the 
Gospel should take. That we have little remaining space, is 
the less to be regretted, inasmuch as what has already been 
advanced will aid materially in developing our idea. 

We venture, then, without further preface, to propose the 
following as a definition of the phrase “Christ and him 
crucified” in the pulpit: The principles involved in the cross,— 
as so involved,—in their due order and proportion,—logically 
unfolded in their relations to human need and human duty,— 
and commended to every man’s conscience by all reasonable and 
valid arguments. 

The Crogs of Christ, considered merely as a name, is worth 
no more than any other name. Considered as a fact, with no 
principles lying behind it, however strange and curious it 
might be, it would still be a meaningless, and therefore a use- 
less fact. It is the principles involved in the Cross, which 
give it its power and its value. Those principles are the real 
Cross, just as the soul of man, and not the body, is the real 
man. To preach the Cross, then, is to preach the principles 
which are involved in the Cross. And this proposition must 
be understood to include not only those principles which shine 
directly from Calvary, but those secondary or resultant princi- 
ples which, logically flowing from the former, are thus more 
remotely, though scarcely less inevitably, involved in the death 
of Christ. The fact of human sinfulness,—the deep and terri- 
ble nature of that fact,—the consequent exposure to eternal 
wrath,—no salvation without repentance and faith in Christ,— 
are principles which, none can doubt, are either expressed or 
implied in the Cross. “ Repent and believe,” therefore,—“ re- 
pent and be converted,”—“ ye must be born again,”—“ why 
will ye die,’—these are themes which, while the day of pro- 
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bation lasts, will resound from the trump of the “ everlasting 
Gospel ;” and woe to the herald who forgets or conceals his 
message. But this is truth in one only of its radiating lines, 
The boundless love of God is another idea no less clearly 
expressed in the Cross than those mentioned. And this in- 
volves with equal certainty, the freeness and earnestness of 
the offers of salvation,—the sure and eternal hope which is 
built upon Christ,—the impossibilty that any who come to 
Him should ever be cast out. “ Repent and believe,” then, 
for “why will ye die,” is still, when proceeding from the 
Cross, the first word of the message with which the pulpit is 
charged. Or, to start from another point,—the immaculate 
holiness of God is a part of the Gospel of Christ; for that 
surely, if anything, is directly expressed in the Cross. But 
the principle of God’s holiness, as illustrated in the Cross, 
carries with it, by inevitable implication, the principle that 
God abhors all sin, and the principle that the Gospel is designed 
to restrain sin no less than to save from wrath. “ Faith and 
repentance,” therefore, are not the whole Gospel, but, “ by 
works is faith made perfect,”—*“ works meet for repentance,” 
and inseparable from it. Or, we may take still another line. 
Christ died for man, as man,—for all men without distinction. 
The Cross is not an aristocratic institution—it speaks not to 
specific qualities of race or nation; but to the soul in its 
universal humanity. Mankind, therefore, in all the great 
facts involved in their relation to the Cross, are one. In the 
elements of their moral nature, (involving of course the intel- 
lectual,) they are one. In the law under which they act in 
their accountableness to God’s judgment, they are one. In 
the way of salvation offered, in their dependence on Christ and 
the relation they must sustain to him,—in immortal life,—in 
the infinite worth and inconceivable destinies of the soul,—in 
all these great overshadowing facts and relations, men are 
one. The absolute, universal, and inalienable rights of man, 
absolute and inalienable as toward his brother,—the funda- 
mental position of those rights in every true system of human 
morals,—the unspeakable sin of denying or violating them,— 
these and other resultant ideas are no less inevitably involved 
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in the Cross of Christ, than the love of God, or faith and 
repentance. And that is not “Christ and him crucified,” 
which ignores a part of these on pretense that others lie nearer 
the center. Because the hand is not the heart, is it therefore 
not of the body? Because the branch is not the root, is it there- 
fore not of the tree? And will the tree live, nay, will the root 
itself live long without the branches? Inward piety will 
wither and die without the cultivation of outward righteous- 
ness and the rebuke of outward sin. 

But our definition speaks of “ the principles involved in the 
Cross, as so involved.” Yes, let those principles be evolved 
from the Cross. Many of them, indeed, are not in reality 
based in the Cross. They were true before the Cross was,— 
would eternally have been true, had the Cross never stood. Yet 
even these find their utmost power only when drawn as 
lines of light from the Cross. The Cross.is God’s great symbol 
of divine truth to men; and both because it is God’s, and be- 
cause experience prove it most effective, let it have the 
central, the honored place. These are times for showing— 
as the Apostle Paul was wont to show—that the funda- 
mental principles of religion are founded in the nature of 
things, and affirmed by universal reason; but every argument 
must converge toward the Cross, and the Cross will be the 
source when every truth will radiate, armed with a power 
which merely intellectual demonstration cannot give. 

“In their due order and proportion.” Some principles, 
undoubtedly, lie nearer the center than others. Some are first 
in logical order, first in order of importance. There is a 
foundation, and also a superstructure. The foundation must 
first be laid. There is a root, and also a branch. In the heart 
the root must be buried before the plant can be watered and 
nurtured. “Cleanse first that which is within the cup and 
platter, that the outside may be clean also.” In preaching 
“Christ and him crucified,” the enforcement of inward piety 
will always be, on the whole, first and principal. Nevertheless, 
upon the foundation is built the superstructure; and from the 
root should spring the branch. Let not the pulpit look so 
closely at faith in the abstract, as to forget the character of the 
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object upon which faith must be fastened,—the holiness to 
which faith, if not worthless, must serve to unite us; nor let 
repentance be inculcated so exclusively as to throw into the 
shade the necessity of “bringing forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance.” What is faith, unless it unites the soul to holiness. The 
African has faith in his fetich. And what is repentance if it be 
not a turning to righteousness ? Charles V, on his death bed, 
repented that he had not persecuted the Protestants more 
rigorously. What was such repentence worth? Was that a 
“ repentance unto life?” The Gospel undoubtedly has a cen- 
ter, and that center is the Cross; but then it has a circumfer- 
ence also, and when was it ever seen that the center and cir- 
cumference of anything were the same ? 

But the principles of the Cross are also to be “ logically un- 
folded in their relations to human need and human duty.” 
Let every principle be traced to all its legitimate results, 
You preach benevolence, as a principle involved in the Cross; 
then carry it out, and tell your people what conduct benevo- 
lence requires toward your neighbors and countrymen, and 
likewise toward the stranger, the down-trodden, and toward 
the world. You preach love to souls, as written in letters of 
blood on the fatal tree; then pursue the thought, and show 
your hearers the prayer and labor, the self-denial and regard 
toward high and low, rich and poor, to which that love will 
prompt. You grow eloquent on the worth of the soul, for on 
what does the Cross speak eloquently, if not on that theme; 
then go on to write in letters of fire, the sin of degrading that 
soul to a mere piece of merchandise, to be bought and sold 
like an ox. And so of the rest. The principles involved in 
the Cross, unless carried to their legitimate results, are only 
streams which do not run, a life that does not live, or winds 
which cannot biow. 

And finally, let this pure, comprehensive, glorious sys- 
tem be “commended to every man’s conscience by all reason- 
able and valid arguments.” If, with one man, the autho- 
rity of the Bible will be most effectual, then peal upon 
his ear the thunders, and breathe to his heart the whisp- 
ering invitations of the Bible. If, to the soul of another, the 
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voice of reason, or the ripe fruits of learning can find access, 
why should you despise the aid of reason and learning? 
“God hath made everything beautiful in its time.” Is phi- 
losophy, in its essential nature, a thing which God hath not 
made? Send by whom thou wilt, or by what thou wilt, but 
send thy truth, O Lord, into the hearts of men. 

Such, as it seems to us, is in brief, the true conception of the 
scope and reach of evangelical preaching. This idea, if real- 
ized, will give us as the true system of Christianity and the 
Christian life; a root, and also a branch; a soul, and also a 
life; a fountain, and also a stream. This will form a style 
of piety equally symmetrical, harmonious, scriptural and 
beautiful ; “ commending itself to very man’s conscience in 
the sight of God,” or in the sight of men. This will create a 
religion which will be a power in the world,—a power of 
which governments and rulers will be obliged to take account, 
in calculating causes and results. 

This will make not helpless recluses, nor harmless neutrals 
in the great battle of Armageddon, but men and women, 
and Christian citizens and soldiers for the Lord of Hosts. This 


will create a religion which will educate, develop, and ennoble 
the Christian soul, and present it at last before the throne of 
God, in the “fullness of the stature of the perfect man in 
Christ,” and “ without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing.” 





Art. VL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; its Nature and Proof. Eight Discourses 
preached before the University of Dublin. By Wma Lee, M. A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

We commend this volume to all earnest and studious inquirers. Itis 
a most valuable contribution to the most important theological ques- 
tion now under discussion among those who honor and accept the Holy 
Scriptures as the Word of God. 

The question of the Inspiration of the Scriptures ought not to be dis- 
cussed as if it were simply a question between the Christian and the infi- 
del, or as if it wereidentical with the question of the Divine origin and 
authority of the Gospel. Nor is it so discussed in this elaborate volume, 
On the contrary, one great merit of the work before us is, that it distin- 
guishes so broadly, and so clearly, between the revelation of God and 
divine things in the facts of the Christian religion, and the inspiration of 
the Scriptures in which that revelation is recorded. “ It is a faithful say- 
ing and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners.” “God so loved the world that he gave his only-be- 
gotten Son that whosever believeth on him may not perish, but may 
have everlasting life.” “God is in Christ, reconciling the world to him- 
self” This is Christianity; and a man of skeptical habits and tenden- 
cies may be brought to believe all this—and must be—before he is at all 
qualified to consider the question, whether the Scriptures were written 
by a special and miraculous inspiration. He may be convinced that the 
books of the Bible are genuine, and not forged; that as historic 
documents they are preéminently worthy of confidence; and that the 
revelation which they record as having been for so many ages in pro- 
gress, and as having been completed in Christ, is truly from God. He 
may find in these books a blessed revelation that stirs all the depths of 
his moral and spiritual being, appeals and promises that waken him to 
newness of life, a loving and Almighty Saviour from sin, a Holy Spirit 
given to quicken and to sanctity,—and all without having settled in his 
thoughts the question, what manner or what measure of miraculous in- 
fluence—or whether any miraculous influence—was employed in the com- 
position of these records. The question of the genuineness and historic 
validity of the documents contained in the Bible—the question whether 
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the stories of the Old and New Testaments, in which God is represented 
as revealing himself to men, are historical or mythical—the question, in 
a word, whether the revelation contained in the Scriptures is true or 
false—is a question between the Christian and the infidel. All ques- 
tions of this kind belong to the department of Apologetik, as the Ger- 
mans call it, the science of the evidences of Christianity. But the ques- 
tion of the inspiration of the Scriptures—the question whether the writers 
of the New Testament and of the Old were miraculously inspired in the 
act of writing—the question whether we are to accept the letter of the 
Bible, from first to last, as the Word of God—belongs toa more advanced 
stage of religious inguiry. It is a question in Biblical Theology. It 
is essentially a question as to what the Scriptures teach concerning 
themselves; and it therefore presupposes that their testimony on such a 
subject is worthy of all confidence. No believer is bound to argue such 
a question with an unbeliever. 

Accordingly, the volume now before us is addressed not at all to in- 
fidels or skeptics, but wholly to believers, to Christian scholars and 
divines. The learned author has seen that one great want in the Church 
at present is, the want of a new and thorough examination of this topic 
in theology. Inthe light of the most advanced investigations, philo- 
sophical and exegetical, he addresses himself to the task of framing such 
a theory of inspiration as shall comprehend and satisfy all the conditions 
of the inquiry. For the best of reasons he rejects what he calls “ the 
mechanical theory ” of his subject—the theory which ignores the human 
element in the Scriptures, and supposes the inspired writers to have 
been the mere amanuenses, or rather the mere organs and tools of the 
Spirit, and which is so often and so injuriously assumed both by friends 
and by enemies to be the only possible orthodoxy. For reasons equally 
valid he rejects the too latitudinarian theory of some modern writers, 
who have gone to the opposite extreme, and by exaggerating the hu- 
man element in the composition of the sacred books, have virtually 
robbed the Bible of its authority over our faith. The limits of this notice 
will not allow us to attempt a statement of the positive theory which he 
proposes. Still less can we enter on the inquiry how far he has disposed 
of the difficulties, and solved the perplexities with which the subject is 
confessedly environed. It is enough for us, here, to commend the work 
to the public as an invaluable contribution to the science of theology. 
Hereafter Jet no man think that he has sufficiently studied the question 
of inspiration, til] he has made good use of the varied learning and the 
profound reasoning which are so well compacted in this volume. 
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The publishers have brought out the American edition in a very cred- 
itable style. Weonly regret that the proof-reader seems to have been 
now and then a little sleepy. And, speaking of little things, we may 
say that the author uses, not unfrequently, in his sentences, a construe- 
tion which we had supposed to be an uncouth Americanism. The fol- 
lowing sentence is an example :— 


“ When this became clouded by idolatry and unbelief, a new Revelation was 
annexed to and founded upon it; and which while it imposed, in the Mosaic 
Law, a more positive or penal discipline, held out in the field of prophecya 
greater fulness of promise, and a brighter prospect of life."—p. 29. 


Why is that copulative conjunction, “and,” thrust in between the 
antecedent and the relative? “A new revelation, and which!” Such 
English might be expected from a back-woods theologian in America, 
but not from a fellow and tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, and who is 
so thoroughly learned and scholar-like. 


Sinai and Palestine in connection with their History. By Agtavr Pennuyy 
Srantey, M. A.,Canon of Canterbury. With Maps and Plans. New York; 
Redfield, No. 34 Beekman Street. 1857. 8vo. pp. 585. 

We had intended to give our readers a somewhat extended article upon 
this volume, but must content ourselves with a brief notice. It is in its 
way a work of genius, written by a master in his department. It more 
than redeems the expectations which we had formed from our previous 
knowledge of its author, through his Life of Dr. Arnold. We see in 
every page the pupil of that great and genial man, the eye for natural 
scenery, the power to reproduce it to the “ mind’s eye” of the stranger, 
and the felicitous suggestion of the relations of each part of every scene 
to the transactions of sacred history to which it had reference. Mr. 
Stanley paints for and by means of his own eye, and turns every land- 
scape into a picture, causing the hills to stand out in relief, the color of 
the red rocks to gleam in the distance, and the village io look out from 
the hillside, and thesingle reach of the remote river or lake to reflect the 
sun-light far off toward the horizon. He has the rarest of all merits in 
a writer—the merit of asking distinctly, and of conceiving vividly, what 
his reader requires, and of meeting the requirement by a felicitous 
execution. 

While he yields to Dr. Robinson in originality and accuracy of re- 
search, and does not deserve to be compared with him for an instant as 
a discoverer, he yet knows how to appreciate the knowledge which Dr. 
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R. has brought within his reach, and to work it up to the best advantage. 
He seems also to have fully mastered the learning of his subject ; and he 
has traversed at leisure the scenes which he depicts, with all the recent 
discoveries fresh in his mind, and with his mind fully alive to the un- 
settled questions upon which a fresh eye might pass a judgment or ven- 
ture a suggestion. 

What is more to the purpose, he is largely imbued with the spirit of 
that founder of the newschool of geography, Karl Ritter of Berlin, who 
has exalted his science from the dry detail of topographical and social 
statistics, to the dignity and life of furnishing the key to the history of 
human civilization,—who finds in the geography of every country, the 
solution of its history, and with the humility and comprehensiveness of 
a Christian philosopher applies geography to the explanations of the 
most remarkable events of Divine Providence and the sublimest passages 
of human redemption. 

Withal, Mr. Stanley is a student of the Bible, with the true historic 
sense and poetic spirit, who seeks to reproduce the men of the Scriptures 
among the scenes of the Scriptures, and who succeeds in making them 
live before his own eye and the eye of his reader with a suc- 
cess which has never been surpassed, if it has ever been equaled. At 
the same time he labors not merely for historic uses nor for poetic de- 
light, but brings all this interest and beauty of description, to the service 
of instruction, being animated with a sincere desire to excite an interest 
in the truths which were taught on these consecrated lands, and which 
were illustrated from their flelds and forests, their lakes and mountains. If 
any reader thinks our commendation extravagant, let him peruse with 
thoughtful care the chapters on “Galilee,” and “the Gospel history and 
teaching, in connection with the localities of Palestine.” 


Graham Lectures : The Constitution of the Human Soul. Six Lectures delivered 
at the Brooklyn Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. By Ricuarp 8. Storrs, Jr., D. D. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1857. 

These lectures were prepared in accordance with the bequest of Au- 
gustus Graham, who, by his last will, set apart twelve thousand dollars, 
“the income thereof to be applied to the delivery of Sunday Evening 
Lectures, on the power, wisdom and goodness of God as manifested in 
his works.” They have been published in an elegant volume, whose 
clear page and fair type render reading a luxury to the eye. 

The author has admirably accomplished his design, which was not a 
scientific exposition, an accurate and metaphysical analysis of the intel- 
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lectual faculties; but an impressive exhibition of the Divine wisdom 
and beneficence in the organization and operation of the thinking, loy- 
ing, responsible human soul. The serious reader will turn from each 
lecture, gratefully adoring the Father of his spirit. The theme is dis- 
cussed under the following topics: the human soul endowed with personal 
life,—capable of knowledge,—endowed for virtue,—equipped for bene- 
ficent operations,—prepared for happiness,—and constituted for a future 
destiny. Each discourse is complete, and becomes the germ of the suc- 
ceeding ; while all blossoms in the hope of immortality. The noble 
argument is based with singular felicity on those facts in our intellectual 
and moral being, which are universally conceded, unless some narrow 
theologian of the Princeton school should demur at the recognition of our 
responsibility, as consequent upon the capacity to elect either the right ° 
or the wrong. 

The melodious sentences move in a stately harmony, carrying the argu- 
ment as if they were an argosy freighted with treasure and adorned 
with elegant device, so that the reader is borne without weariness to the 
conclusion, alike delighted and instructed. The style is never cum- 
brous, and the metaphors illuminate the text by their appropriate analo- 
gies and suggestive beauties. This short paragraph, for example, con- 
tains a discourse with its several parts; from the introduction to the 
improvement :— 


“Tt was vain and frivolous work to which Angelo was once put,—to raise 
a statue ofsnow! Not snow but marble, that should last through the ages, 
preserving his thought, and representing his genius, was the fitting material for 
his magnificent mind. And the acclaim of ages approves his selection. No 
frivolous or short-sighted worker is God! And when he builds, with such curi- 
ous skill, with such infinite power, the statue of the soul, and makes this live, 
as Angelo could not the marble which he carved, He does it for Eternity! 
Those cycles, beside which our ages are minutes, shall attest His wisdom! May 
we so live, while life here continues, that there at last we shall not only see, 
but ourselves exhibit, the wisdom of His choice.” pp, 331, 332. 


We earnestly commend these lectures to all, who would be quickened 
into a livelier apprehension of their obligations to a Heavenly Parent, by 
considering the marvelous faculties with which He has endowod their 
being ; assuring such, that their taste will be gratified by the elegant 
style of the author, while their hearts are warmed with love to their 
bountiful Creator and watchful Preserver. 
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Aurora Leigh. By Exizaseta Banzerr Brownine. New York: C. 8. Francis 
& Co., 554 Broadway. Boston: 53 Devonshire Street. 1857. 

We would prelude this notice, by affirming, that we believe a woman 
can write poetry, and are not accustomed to prejudge her productions 
with a denial of her capacity in the noblest efforts. It is now many 
years, since we were sharply criticized for asserting that Mrs. Hemans 
rivaled the most tuneful bards in the melodious rhythm of her verses; 
but the criticism did not alter our conviction. Mrs. Browning labors, as 
we think, under unnecessary apprehension that her poem will not be 
properly estimated, because she is a woman. Her tone rises at places 
almost into a shrewish bitterness, when railing at the intolerance of the 
other sex, who think that the female mind is only capable of pretty 
stanzas, but could never compose an epic. The surest method of de- 
stroying such a prejudice is to create the poem, and then wait till death, 
in silent patience, as blind Milton did, for the verdict of the future. 

Our first acquaintance with this poet, was a publication entitled, “The 
drama of Exile, and other poems,” which we undertook to read aloud to 
a gentle and loving listener, when leisure was a larger property than it 
has been of late. We were surprised by the splendor of metaphors, and 
the vigorous thought which flashed in meteoric glare, but must confess 
that there was a firmament behind, dark beyond our comprehension ; 
and while we read we mused and considered, and gave over in despair, 
as if we had seen a blazing fireball, shooting athwart ‘a cloudy sky 
at midnight, and followed with a deeper blackness, and a sense 
of profound grandeur—if we had only eyes to pierce the darkness, 
or there had shone out constellations. Since then, we have only 
known of Mrs. Browning by certain beautiful Christian hymns, not de- 
void of mysticism, but worthy of fame, and elevating the sentiment of 
the devout believer in the New Testament. When we opened this poem, 
it was like unclasping a volume of the Sybil, hardly knowing what to 
expect. Our attention was arrested by the simplicity of the introduc- 
tion, and we were soon engrossed in the tale of feelings and incidents 
which belong to our common humanity. The story is the narrative of 
an orphan girl of genius, who educated by a maiden aunt, was again 
thrown on the world in budding womanhood, by the sudden demise of 
her rigid protectress. She rejects her cousin Romney Leigh; and 
their several fortunes, until they finally meet and wed in Italy, con- 
stitute the plot of the poem. Mrs. Browning weaves upon this thread, 
vivid descriptions of English character and circumstances, and selects 
from every passion of the human heart for her colors. The woman of 
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fashion and the woman of vilest habit are brought together ; while the 
noblest and meanest emotions which stir the soul are depicted in action, 
The poem contains choice word-pictures, that Shakespeare himself might 
not blush to own, and sarcasm that Juvenal would have admired. 

But underneath this, the writer attempts to solve the problem of 
earthly life, and its duty in connection with social evils. The heroine, 
Aurora, is the artist, representing the ideal ; Romney is the philanthropist, 
the reformer, representing the practical ; and their wedlock is the ex- 
planation of the harmony between these spiritual agencies, when each 
learns to rest content in patient service, trusting the good Lord to make 
their toil effectual. In portions of the poem, we became involved in the 
labyrinth which perplexed us in the earlier production; and we confess 
our inability to perceive the exact sense of some discussions, although we 
venture the remark with timidity, as a female friend assured us that it was 
very plain, and that she understood it all, and found it truthful. 

We suggest that for a sincere believer in the Gospel of Christ, Mrs, 
Browning does not attach enough importance to the divine energy of 
this religion, operating upon and through the human soul; wherein the 
real harmony of these opposite principles is discovered, and in whose 
service the love of the true, and the salvation of the needy and aban- 
doned, are perfectly blended. 

The limits of a notice preclude extended quotations, but we must give 
the reader a glimpse of some of the lesser beauties in this noble produc- 
tion. Listen to the yearning of a woman’s soul, in this sweet passage: 


“I might have been a common woman now, 
And happier, less known and less left alone; 
Perhaps a better woman after all,— 
With chubby children hanging on my neck 
To keep me low and wise. Ah! me, the vines 
That bear such fruit, are proud to stoop with it, 
The palm stands upright in a realm of sand.” 


The delicate accuracy of this picture is worthy of a Flemish artist : 


“T dared to rest, or wander,—like a rest 
Made sweeter for the step upon the grass,— 
And view the ground’s most gentle dimplement, 
(As if God’s finger touched but did not press 
In making England)! Such an up and down 
Of verdure,—nothing too much up or down, 
A ripple of land; such little hills, the sky 
Can stoop to tenderly, an? the wheat fields climb ; 
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Such nooks of valleys, lined with crchises, 
Fed full of noises by invisible streams ; 
And open pastures, where you scarcly tell 
White daises from white dew,—at intervals 
The mythic oaks and elm trees standing-out 
Self-poised upon tkeir prodigy of shade ;— 
I thought my father’s land was worthy too 
Of being my Shakespeare’s.” 


The ring of a sublime truth vibrates in these lines, as the tone of a 
cathedral bell summoning to worship. 


“Get leave to work 
In this world,—’tis the best you get at all ; 
For God, in cursing, gives us better gifts 
Than men in benediction. God says, ‘Sweat 
For foreheads ;’ men say ‘ crowns,’ and so we are crowned,— 
Ay, gashed by some tormenting circle of steel 
Which snaps with a secret spring. Get work ; get work ; 
Be sure ’tis better than what you work to get.” 


One other extract must suffice, which breathes the Christian love for 
the forsaken :— 
“ * Poor child,’ 
He said, with such a pity in his voice, 
It soothed her more than her own tears,—poor cuild! 
’Tis simple that betrayal by mother’s love 
Should bring despair of God'’stoo. Yet be taught 
He’s better to us than many mothers are, 
And children cannot wander beyond reach 
Of the sweep of his white raiment. Touch and hold, 
And if you weep still, weep where John was laid 
While Jesus loved him.’” 


We need not urge our readers, after this glimpse, to read the entire 
poem. The American reprint is issued by an arrangement between the 
publishers and the author; and we hope that her expressed wish will 
protect them against rival editions. Mrs. Browning stands in the first 
rank of living poets. 


Votes on the Principles and Practices of Baptist Churches. By Francis Way- 
LtanD. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 115 Nassau Street. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 1857. 


To pronounce this work, on the principles and practices of the Bap- 
tists, instructive and interesting—is by no means a full testimony to its 
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value. Nor can such testimony well be given. We advise every minis- 
ter of the Gospel, whatever his denominational affinities, to read it. It 
will not only inform him thoroughly respecting that numerous and 
flourishing body of Christians to which its respected author belongs, but, 
we believe, will quicken him both intellectually and spiritually. We 
of course dissent from some of the reasoning and opinions advanced in 
it ; but we admire the frankness, candor and Christian spirit which per- 
vade the volume, and which conspire with its rich thought and abundant ° 
information to render it one of the most useful books we have for a long 
time seen. The author has rightly judged, as we think, that what ap- 
peared originally in successive papers in “The Examiner,” merits the 
more permanent form in which it is here given to the public, and the 
wider circulation which it may thus obtain. 


Biblical Commentary on the New Testament. By Dr. Hermann Oxsnavsen, Pro. 
fessor of Theology in the University of Erlangen, translated from the German 
for Clarke’s Foreign and Theological Library. First American edition, revised 
after the Fourth German edition, by A. C. Kenpricx, D. D., Professor of 
Greek, in the University of Rochester. To which is prefixed “Olshausen’s 
Proof of the Genuineness of the Writings of the New Testament,” translated 
by Davin Fospiox, Jr. Vol. I. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 115 
Nassau Street. 1856. 

This volume of the revised edition of Olshausen’s Commentary was re- 
ceived some time since ; and we purpose to speak of it in our next number. 
It is a work we are not willing to dismiss with an ordinary literary 
notice. Indeed, it is in our view a valuable addition to the criti- 
cal commentaries on the New Testament already in existence. And the 
appearance of thia first American edition, so ably revised by Professor 
Kendrick, appears to us a fit opportunity for contemplating, at some 
length, its peculiarities and merits,—a task we hope to be able to per- 
form, after receiving volume IJ. in season for our May number. 


The Man of Business, considered in his various relations. By James W. A.Ex- 
anper, D. D., Joun Topp, D. D., Wiit1am B. Spracuz, D. D., Srerazn H. 
Tyne, D. D., Isaac Ferns, D. D., Jonataan F. Stearns, D. D. New York: 
Anson D, F. Randolph, 683 Broadway. 1857. 


The publisher of this volume has adopted a very easy way of making 
a good book. He has selected a topic of great importance, bearing upon 
a large and influential class of men in all parts of the country, and has 
induced six clergymen, of real ability and established reputation, to 
write each an essay, expressly for this volume, upon a distinct depart- 
ment of that topic. The result is, as might be expected, a very useful 

* book, which ought to have a wide circulation, 
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The first essay, by Dr. Alexander, is addressed to one class of men of 
business, while in their preparatory course, and is entitled, “ The Mer- 
chant’s clerk cheered and counseled.” The second essay, by Dr. Todd, is 
upon the position of men of business, their influence, and duties to them- 
selves, to society, and especially to their employers. The third essay, 
by Dr. Sprague, is upon the responsibility of men of business in respect 
to civil government, the church, and benevolent institutions. The fourth, 
by Dr. Tyng, is upon the perplexities and temptations of the man of 
business. The fifth, by Dr. Ferris, is upon the home responsibilities of 
the man of business. And the sixth, by Dr. Stearns, is upon the intel- 
lectual culture of the man of business. These essays, as is seen from 
their subjects, occupy an important field of instruction and influence. We 
have read them with great interest. They are able and practical, well 
fitted to be useful. We recommend them especially to that numerous 
and important portion of the community to whom they are directly 
addressed. 


Elements of Moral Philosophy: Analytical, Synthetical and Practical. By Hus- 
sarp Wivstow, Author of “ Intellectual Philosophy.” New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 1856. 1i2mo. pp. 480. 


This volume takes rank midway between the strictly scientific and 
the purely practical treatise. It aims to be analytical and philosophical 
on the one hand, and to deduce from its philosophical position, import- 
ant and interesting practical truth. Without losing the severe and formal 
character which is appropriate to a text-book, it has much of the lively 
air which belongs to a series of spirited and pointed essays upon the 
moral relations and duties. 

Without vouching for the accuracy of the analysis, upon all the points 
fundamental to a moral system, we can honestly commend Mr. Wins- 
low’s volume as a far more interesting and instructive work than we 
ordinarily find in treatises on Morals. 


Stories of the Canadian Forest ; or Miss Mary and her Nurse. By Mrs. Tran, 
author of “The Canadian Crusoes,” &c. New York: C.S, Francis & Co., 554 
Broadway. 


This story-book has been praised abundantly by sundry little children 
who love good books that tell true stories. We can add nothing to such 
commendation. 
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An Explanatory and Pronowncing Dictionary of the English Language, with 
Synonyms. Abridged from the American Dictionary of Noah Webster, LL. D., 
by Witt G. Wesster, assisted by Cxauncey A. Gooprica, D. D. With numer- 
ous useful tables. (Counting-house edition.) New York: Mason Brothers, 
1857. pp. 490. Springfield, Mass., G. & C. Merriam. 

This is a new abridgment of Webster’s American Dictionary, de- 
signed more particularly for use in the higher classes of academies and 
other institutions of learning, in the counting-house, the family, and 
among those who need a book of reference to aid them in English 
composition and the most approved pronunciation of our language. It 
has been prepared by Mr. Wm. G. Webster, son of the great lexicog- 
rapher, with the aid of Professor Goodrich, whose labors have become 
so largely identified with those of Dr. Webster. Its size is convenient, 
not too cumbersome for a desk; and the price at which it is held is 
sufficiently low to place it within the reach of all for whom is is de- 
signed. Among the chief merits of the work, we observe the fol- 
iowing :—1. The definitions are given with greater fullness than in any 
abridgment of the size. 2. It gives in many cases the synonyms of 
the word under consideration, almost superseding the necessity of a 
work like Crabbe’s Synonyms. This we regard as exceedingly desir- 
able to all who would acquire a correct use of the English lan- 
guage. For example—the synonyms of consent, are agree ; assent ; 
yield ; allow ; concede. Each of these words has its proper place in a 
given sentence ; and no other one can be substituted without injuring 
the sentence. If, for illustration, a gentleman proposes to marry a lady, 
the only word which she can use appropriately, (that is, if she would 
use the affirmative,) is consent, because assent is an act of the under- 
standing, consent of the will or feelings. 3. The pronunciation is 
brought down to the present time, and extensive correspondence has 
been had with the highest authorities, both in this country and in 
England. The orthography, when disputed, is given in both forms— 
so that Dr. Webster’s may be followed or not, at the option of the indi- 
vidual. 4. The appendix to this volume is particularly valuable. It 
includes— 

(1.) Key to the pronunciation of classical proper names. 

(2.) Key to the pronunciation of Scripture proper names. 

(3.) Vocabulary of modern proper names, with their pronunciations. 

(4.) Collections of such Latin, French, Italian and Spanish words 
and phrases, as one is apt to meet with, with translations of the same. 

(5.) Mottoes of the United States. 
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(6.) Abbreviations explained. 

(7.) Concise account of Heathen Deities, heroes, &c. 

(8.) Table of proper names in the Bible—with the meaning of the 
words in the original languages, accents, dc. 

(9.) Tables of money, weights and measures of the principal commer- 
cial counties in the world—the value of the money in Federal currency 
and English sterling. 

(10.) Tables giving currency, rate of interest, penalty for usury, laws 
in regard to the collection of debts, &c. &c., in the several United 
States, Nova Scotia and Canada. 

These alone are worth more than the price of the volume. Dr. Web- 
ster’s Dictionaries are worthy of their wide circulation. 


New Granada: Twenty Months in the Andes ; with maps and illustrations, By 

Isaac F. Hotron, M. A. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The highway which commerce is making for itself across the Isth- 
mus, the events which are transpiring in Central America, the reli- 
gious freedom granted by the government of New Granada, and the 
encouragement given to foreign enterprise, all tend to direct public 
attention with unusual interest to the region to which this volume 
relates. It is a country, however, about which it has been difficult to 


obtain definite and reliable information. This deficiency the writer 
aims in some measure to supply. The public have cause to be thankful 
that so much valuable information has been placed within their reach. 
While the style might be somewhat improved, it is a work of much 
interest, and one from which more may be learned of New Granada, 
than from any other recent publication. 


Perversion : or the Causes and Consequences of Infidelity. By Rev. W. J. Cony- 
prark, M. A. Published by Wiley & Halsted, New York. 

Our age is fairly making the experiment of employing fiction for the 
purpose of inculeating moral and religious truth. How far the world 
is to be the gainer or the loser by it, is a question we do not purpose 
here to discuss. The book before us is one of the least objectionable 
of its kind. The religious views of the author are sufficiently well 
known by his work on the Life and Epistles of St. Paul. The design 
of this volume is to exhibit the causes and consequences of some of the 
forms of modern infidelity. 

It is well written, ana will be read with interest, though as yet, it 
has received far less notice on this, than on the other side of the 
Atlantic, 
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Lake Ngami, or Explorations and Discoveries, during four years wandering in 
the wilds of Southwestern Africa. By Cuan.es Jonn ANDERSON. 

The simultaneous appearance of two American editions of this work, 

by two publishing houses, shows that it is expected the book will be 
read. 
Much of the mystery which shrouded the continent of Africa is be- 
ginning to disappear. Its interior regions, hitherto unexplored, are 
beginning to be laid open to us. The style of this work is superior to 
that of most books of travel. The geography, geology, botany and 
natural history of the country, have not been overlooked by the author. 
He is somewhat fond of the marvelous, delights especially in hair- 
breadth escapes from the fury of wild beasts; but the incidents are 
striking, and the story is always well told. Dix & Edwards, New 
York, have given us this work in a fine octavo volume, with an intro- 
ductory letter, by John C. Fremont. Harper & Brothers have published 
it in duodecimo form. 


Western Africa: Its History, Condition and Prospects. By Rev. J. Letanron 

Wuson. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

This work has the advantage of having been written by one who has 
labored nearly twenty years as a missionary in the country to which it 
relates. The author's knowledge is therefore not hastily acquired. He 
undertakes in a systematic way, to give us definite and reliable informa- 
tion respecting the different provinces of the country, their physical 
features, their resources, the character, the social condition, the super- 
stitions, and the local customs of their inhabitants. Not the least inter- 
esting portion of the volume is that which treats of the success of the 
efforts to suppress the slave trade, the growth of lawful commerce, 
and the progress of Christianity through the Missionary enterprise. 
The work, while it increases our knowledge of one of the darkest por- 
tions of the earth, and deepens our interest in it, strengthens our 
confidence in the means employed for its regeneration, and quickens 
the hope that a brighter day is dawning for a race who have received 
greater wrongs at the hands of the civilized world, than any people on 
the face of the globe. 

Sketches from Life ; or, Illustrations of the Influence of Christianity. American 

Tract Society. New Haven: F. T. Jarman. 

This volume is made up of articles selected from the successive num- 
bers of the American Messenger. They are richly worthy of this dura- 
ble form. 
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About New York. By Pui Wattys. Published by Dix & Edwards, New 
York. 
A juvenile book, in which instruction is mingled with the scenes 

which are continually met with in the city. 

The Pilgrim Boy, with Lessons, from his History. A Narrative of Facts. 
“That Sweet Story of Old;” or, The History of Jesus. American Tract 
Society. New Haven: F. T. Jarman. 


Excellent books for children. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The American Pulpit. Sketches Biographical and Descriptive of Living Ameri- 
can Preachers. By Henry Fowtrr. Published by J. M. Fairchild & Co. 
New York. 

Parlor Dramas. By Wit B. Fowre. New York: J. M. Fairchild & Co. 
Modern Greece. By Henny M. Bairv. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The Huguenots and other Books for the Young. American Tract Society. 

Practical Truths, By Rev. Arcatsatp Atexanpsr, D. D.—Consisting of his 
various writings for the American Tract Society, and Correspondence from 
the Society’s formation in 1825, to his death in 1851. American Tract So- 
ciety. New Haven: F.T. Jarman. 12mo., pp. 396. 

The Family Bible; containing the Old and New Testaments, with brief Notes 
and Instructions, including the References and Marginal Readings of the 
Polyglot Bible. Vol.II. Psalms to Malachi. American Tract Society. 

Tales from the History of the Saxons. By Emity Taytor. A new Edition. 
New York: C. S. Francis & Co., 554 Broadway. 

Audubon: The Naturalzist of the New World, his Adventures and Discoveries 
By Mrs. Horace St. Jonn. Revised and Corrected with additions, and illus- 
trated with Engravings by J. W. Orn, from original designs. New York: C. 
S. Francis & Co., 554 Broadway. 1856. 

Autumnal Leaves : Tales and Sketches in Prose and Rhyme. By L. Mania Cup. 
New York: C.S. Francis & Co., 554 Breadway. Boston: 53 Devonshire 
Street. 1857. 

Village Sermons ; or Fifty-two Plain and Short Discourses on the Principal 
Doctrines of the Gospel. By Grorcr Burper. American Tract Society. 

The Poetical Works of Horace and James Smith. Mason Brothers, New York. 

Knight of the Golden Melice. Derby & Jackson, New York, Publishers. 

Play Day Book. Published by Mason Brothers, New York. 

Canterbury Tales. By Harriet Lez. Mason Brothers, New York. 

The Inner Life of the Christian, By Rev. Freprricx A. Ravon, D. P., First 
President of Marshall College, and author of “ Psychology, or a view of the 
Human Soul.” Edited by Rev. E. V. Gerhart, President of the Franklin and 

Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. New 

Haver ; F. T. Jarman. 
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A Book of Public Prayer; compiled from the authorized formularies of the 
Presbyterian Church, as prefaced by the Reformers, Calvin, Knox, Bucer and 
others. With supplementary forms. New York: C. Scribner. 

The Martyr of Sumatra. A Memoir of Henry Lyman. New York: R. Carter 
& Brothers, 


Notes on the Gospels, Critical and Explanatory; incorporating with the notes, 
on a new plan, the most approved harmony ofthe Four Gospels. By Metano- 
Tuon W. Jacosus, Professor of Biblical Literature, in the Western Theological 
Seminary at Allegheny city, Pa. Jouy. New York: R. Carter & Brothers, 

The Life of Charles Sumner. With choice Specimens of his Eloquence, a 
delineation of his Oratorical Character, and his great Speech on Kansas. By 
D. A. Harsna, author of “Eminent Orators and Statesmen,” &c. New 
York: Dayton & Burdick. 

The History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. By Ww. Roseart- 
son, D. D., with an account of the Emperor’s Life after his abdication, by 
Witt1am H. Prescorr. In three volumes. Boston: Philips, Sampson & Com- 
pany. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

At Home and Abroad, or Things and Thoughts in America and Europe. By 
Marearet Futter Ossoit. Edited by her brother, Arruur B. Futter. Second 
Edition. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Company. London: Sampson, Low, 
Son &Co, New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

Religious Truth illustrated from Science in Addresses and Sermons on Special 
Occasions. By Epwarp Hrrencoox, D. D., LL. D. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
& Co. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

Yahveh Christ ; or, The Memorial Name. By Avexanper MacWuorten, Yale 
University, with an introductory Letter by Naruanret W. Tayzor, D. D, 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington Street. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

The Christian’s Gift. Edited by Rurvs W. Crarx. Boston: John P. Jewett & 
Company. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

Sabbath Talks with Little Children ; or, The Psalms of David. By the author of 
“ The Mothers of the Bible,” &e. Boston: John P. Jewett & Company. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 

The Laws of Health; or, Sequel to the House I Live in. By Wm. A. Axcorr, 
M.D. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. New Haven: T. H. Pease, 


(” The unexpected length of some Articles in this Number has compelled us to postpone 
one or two which have been crowded out of their places. 

Our Publisher, it will be observed, has stitched up, within our covers, the advertising circulars 
of various enterprising booksellers. One of those advertisements is personally disrespectful to- 
wards the conductors of Taz New EncLanper. No one of us has any pecuniary interest adverse 
to the Hymn-book of which A. 8. Barnes & Co. are publishers; nor was our review of that book 
written under the bias of any selfish interest. The rash and continued publication of an adver- 
tisement so contrary to the courtesy which ought to characterize the mercantile profession in 
all its branches, will be more damaging to them than to us. Therefore we have not chosen to 
exercise our right of denying to them the advantage of our circulation, and to our publisher the 
profit on their advertisement, 











